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How Holcomb & Hoke Trimmed Sails 
to Double Volume in 1930 
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January 14, 1931. 
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New Orleans, La. 
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“Only the Best” 


S. J. BESTHOFF, Jr. 


“During 1931 our schedule calls for addi- 
lional lineage in The Times-Picayune and 
insertions will be doubly frequent.” 

—Katz & Bestuorr, Ltd, 


ATZ & BESTHOFF, great New Orleans 

drug store organization, and one of the 
largest advertisers in their line in the South last 
year used more space in The Times-Picayune 
than in all other newspapers combined. 


During depressed 1930, when many concerns 
hauled in their advertising appropriations and 
resigned themselves to decreased volumes, Katz 
& Besthoff went after business more vigorously 
than ever and increased their sales 20 per cent 
over the previous year! 


Today New Orleans is enjoying above-aver- 
age business activity. Now, more than ever 


ec leaneaceanauilil before, it is an extraordinarily fertile market 
for every worthwhile product that answers the 
growing needs and wants of the upwards of a 
million people in its trading territory. 


s very truly 


ESTHOFF . 


The most effective, most economical way to 
sell the great New Orleans market is through 
The Times-Picayune. Daily and Sunday tt 
reaches by far the largest and most responsive 
audience offered by any medium in its field. 
That is why, year after year, more advertisers 
use it than any other New Orleans newspaper. 
For results, concentrate in The Times-Picayune. 


Sell the South’s Greatest Market Through the South’s Greatest Newspaper 


NEW ORLEANS 


Member 100,000 Group of American Cities, Inc. 
Representatives: CONE, ROTHENBURG and Noes, INC. 
Pacific Coast Representatives: R. J. BimowELt Co. 
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Kaufman & Fabry Photo 


Chicago Stadium, showing part of the audience of 18,000 Chicago homemakers and their husbands at the last session of The Daily News Cooking School 


AT THE BIG Party 


Here is a picture of the big party The Chicago Daily 
News gave for the homemakers of Chicago. Sorry you 
could not be with us .. . The sessions of the seventh 

annual Cooking and Homemakers’ School of The 

Daily News, just closed, were the most successful 
in its history in attendance they set a new 

national mark for demonstrations of this nature. 

An attendance of nearly 90,000 women 
supported the eleven sessions of the school this 


year. More than 10,000 were turned away from 


those parts of the city) were not large enough to accom- 
modate all who wished to attend. Eighteen thousand 
were present at the last evening session at the Chicago 
Stadium (pictured above) the largest gathering of 
women in the history of Chicago. The Big Party... 

and the year around service program for the home 
behind it . . . are favorites with the Chicago house- 

wives. One of the many factors that have made 

The Daily News Chicago’s home newspaper. 


And one of the reasons why The Daily 


the doors of the 


News in 1930 


north and 
south side 
schools _be- 
cause the 
halls (the 


largest in 


was the na- 
tion’s leading 
newspaper 
medium in 


food ad- 


vertising. 


Kaufman & Fabry Photo 

The Cooking School Staff. On the stage at center—Dr. Herman N. Bundesen, 

Health Editor of The Daily News, and Miss DeBoth. In the foreground The 
Daily News ‘'Redcoat’’ ushers. 


THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


CHICAGO'S HOME NEWSPAPER 
ADVERTISING REPRESENTATIVES: 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
Home Office John B. Woodward, Inc. 
Daily News Plaza 110 E. 42d St. 


Tel. Dearborn 1111 Tel. Ashland 2770 


3-241 General Motors Bidg. 


DETROIT 
Joseph R. Scolaro 


SAN FRANCISCO 

C. Geo. Krogness 
303 Crocker ist Nat’l Bank Bidg. 
Tel. Empire 7810 Tel. Douglas 7892 


Member of The 100,000 Group of American Cities 
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Plans are Next BY WALTER MANN i 
9 
Year a Profits Time’s Readers Will Buy Now Although sophomores have long been 


prone to rush in where seniors fear to 


& 


“Well aware,” says a recent editorial tread, the occasional reward of rushing in 
Th ' preface to a report on the buying tendency seems to be well wo:th the effort. We 
e€ economies of manufacture of age readers, “that prosperity is a predict that much business will go Time's 
. great deal more than a hothouse growth way as a result of this particular study, 
developed in the last decade to be nourished by enthusiastic writers,* “Time,” says the advertisement a 
have been ruthlessly wasted in Time tefuses to indulge in weaseled which we gleaned this information (not 
a prophecies or rash predictions. As_ its having been favored with a copy of the 
unsound merchandising. readers know, Time is interested in facts.”’ report), ‘‘will be glad to send detailed 
: 7 ; And then this report goes on to tell the reports of its buying plan questionnaires as 
Producing a thing for which no details of a series of 30,000 responses to they apply to a manufacturer's specific §. 
NATURAL k buying plan questionnaires sent out product.” Write Tzme’s research depart 
market exists through Time’s research department. ment, 205 East Forty-second Street, New 
and then trying to sell it has _ Any sampling of 10 per cent of a maga- York, or in care of S.O.S. if you prefer to 
zine’s readers ought to reflect adequately remain anonymous—pro tem. 
proven to be a profitless task. “" sentiments of the entire reader clientele 
: of that magazine. Hence when Time, ' j 
Profits cannot stand the strain perennial incorrigible among magazines, Ten Timely Questions 
of hich priced. hich oressure doer of the unexpected and undo-able to and 28 Case Examples 
: § p » Mign p the point where unusual performance is ex- Wien Comm. & Teal. wd 
selling methods. pected of it, calmly asks its readers for eee Mies Mal itil pir anrig 
Bae ae . gency, was asked by 
information about their spending plans on Mikes C . 
. _— i. whiskers axe contalle the Bankers Irust Company to summarize 
Management is fast recogniz (whic —_ “agg “hae the most urgent problems confronting 
= hi incipl “ d shush-shushing on this highly pertinent business executives ‘‘at a time like this” 
ing this principle — ~ produce subject today) the results are bound to be ; ; 
ak leeten ae alk they listed the following ten important and 
what can be SOLD, not what iss ten lee figures a? ee timely problems: (1) inadequate mer- 
chandising, (2) superficial merchandising, 
can be PRODUCED.” readers seem to show even an unexpectedly G) gH oo (4) ects: 
unexpected hg ng and — = advertising policies, (5) diffuse advertis- 
B K W Merchandising Engi- 7 oo yr tg rps saat ing plans, (6) uninteresting advertisements, 
. bart : insi advertising claims, (8) un- 
neers can help you discover your $153,600,000 Worth of New Automobiles ss te aga iy Sige Bre 
NATURAL 1. hel The investigation revealed that 32.5 sales plans and (10) defective budgetary 
market, can help per cent plan to buy new cars within a pone 


year. Retail prices of the makes they plan 


to buy range from $435 to $8,000. Aver- They omitted from this list several in- 


you measure your sales poten- 


tialities so that your production age: $1,350. The Time market is thus terrelated — that in ey 
large enough to consume the entire annual ri egg al yaw i a prem - 
and sales may be more closely output of, for example, Studebaker and eing, (11) inadequate basic in — 
; Sein dienes ”* formation, (12) inadequate basic com- 
synchronized. “$323,500 000 Wes of tiew tee modity information, (13) inadequate in- 
“The investigation shows that 4.2 per formation on competitors products and 
An interview entails no obligation cent are planning to build homes before policies, (14) inadequate research = 
yet from it may develop this year's the end of 1931, at an average cost of ods, (15) inadequate ey pt. ” 
— anal $22,017.” (16) inadequate knowledge of media. 
sania aaialati bi coma 0 5” Doubtless the reason that Cowan & 


‘$39,500,000 Worth of New Refrigerators 


Ge 2 oe i i hese also was 
The investigation reveals that 56.7 per yt psig wag but ten 
cent are interested in new automatic re- ‘ y 5 


i ' of the urgent problems facing business 
BIGELOW, i a from $150 to $500. executives. They could probably have 


KENT, WILLARD "$26,000,000 Worth of Home Decorations — ee ee 


The investigation tells also that 24.5 to make up the list in question, we would 


AND Cco., INC. per cent plan to redecorate rooms in 1931, have said what Cowan & Dengler said, but 
involving expenditures for draperies, rugs, : ae A gg Ga pe 
, f in a different, possibly a more basic way. 
. ES Se ie. Oe We would have listed inadequate basic 10- 
n M about $300 each. (Among other items: eee: dak a: 1, cle te ee 
Consulting Engineers 22.6 per cent are interested in oil burners en fe i ee eet competition 
and Accountants and gas heaters; 16.7 per cent in roofing; data as 3 She i basic sales data as 4, 
a 26.2 pe: cent in plumbing and bathroom : ; : ae dete 
Merchandising fixtures. )” inadequate basic copy theme testing cal i 
rvs , ' 5, inadequate pre-testing of the copy 1ts¢ 
Counselors $420,000,000 Worth of Foodstuffs . peg, Sore 

“ REM ERS e before placement as 6, inadequate 
The investigation reveals that Time q T ken tikes gheation 48 7: 
®@ subscribers’ average monthly food bill is —_— 8 dvertising % 

é ‘ adequate merchandising of advertising 
more than $100, spent for everything from © imadenese seeaction contol a 9, an 
PARK SQUARE BUILDING caviar to coffee, and that this average will oi Sere P ae hecking 
RB O S56 T ON he continned in 1941.” inadequate sales and advertising che re 

" sth methods as 10. These are in the main 
papers Dey i same problems as were outlined in differ- 

The investigation reveals that 30 per | 
ae re ent words by Cowan & Dengler. 

cent plan to buy new radios within a year. Illustrative of the ten timely problems 
<2 en Aga mer —_— ween listed, this research-minded agency “ 
tes + j prepared an excellent booklet briefly - 

* Coiners of slogans like ‘Buy Now and scribing twenty-eight cases in point W 


Bring Back Prosperity’’ please take notice. (Continued on page 480) 
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SALES drive built around the 


market among their own em- 
ployes enabled Rex Cole, New 
York distributors for General 
Electric refrigerators, to sell 4,000 
machines during what is normally 
the dull season of their sales 
year. Details are on page 449. 


EXT week Daniel P. Woolley, 

vice-president, Standard Brands, 
Inc., tells how that company has 
built up a service plan for bakers 
which has been largely responsi- 
ble for the rapid growth of their 
business with this industry. 


EXECUTIVES who are growing 

gray-headed over worrying 
about price control on their prod- 
ucts will find on page 471 an 
announcement of considerable in- 
terest. 


ARRY D. SAYLOR, president, 

Canada Dry Ginger Ale, Inc., 
is not one of the men who be- 
lieve that ‘‘my business is differ- 
ent.’" In the leading article this 
week he tells how sales principles 
tried out in the rubber business 
were applied to the problem of 
developing nation-wide sales on a 
soft drink. 
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Treating Baby Differently 


My hat is off—and high in the air— 
to Basca Manufacturing Company, makers 
of the Tee-nee-tub. They have handled 
a difficult situation mighty well. Most 
firms who follow up the birth announce- 
ments with intent to market their merchan- 
dise, make a mawkish mess of it. We are 
rather fed up on this “‘dear-little-stranger- 
who - has - come - to - live - with - you” 
theme. Basca has had the courage to do 
the thing differently. They have written 
the baby direct, a burlesque business letter. 
I like it a lot: 

“Dear Baby Jones: 

“Congratulations! And how do you like 
this world of ours? You've been with us 
nearly a week now, and no one has tried 
to sell you anything. Tsk! Tsk! That 
will never do! So here we come with a 
suggestion for your first Big Business trans- 
action. cans 

“It concerns your daily bath. Perhaps 
you have come to look upon this occasion 
as one of the necessary nuisances of life. 
Ah, but that is because you have not been 
introduced to the Tee-nee-tub, a sturdy, in- 
genious device that fits any standard bath 
tub. A glance at the accompanying leaflet 
will quickly convince you that this is some- 
thing new, something different, some- 
thing. : 

“But just now we wish to call your 
special attention to the Adaptor. There’s 
an invention for you! It enables mother 
or nurse to bathe you without a particle 
of stooping or strain. And so easily and 
quickly that they will have ever so much 
more time and strength to devote to your 
entertainment and welfare. 

“The price? A mere trifle. It will 
make but a tiny dent in your budget. The 
Tee-nee-tub is only $3.95, and the Adaptor, 
$3.95 additional. 

“If the better stores in your city do not 
have the Tee-nee-tub in stock, we'll be 
happy to send you one right from the fac- 
tory. And as a special inducement, we'll 
prepay the shipping charges. 

“Trusting to be favored with your 
valued patronage, and with every good 
wish, we remain, 

“Very truly yours,” 


1492 Form Letter 


My recent remarks on those extremely 
personal form letters that fail to ring true 
has inspired William Ellis, of the Standard 
Statistics Company, to send me this classic 
gem—a letter which the Spanish rulers 
entrusted to Columbus on his voyage of 
discovery: 

“Ferdinand and Isabella to King 

“The sovereigns have heard that he and 
his subjects entertain great love for them, 
and for Spain. They are, moreover, in- 


formed that he and his subjects very much 
wish to hear news from Spain, and send, 
therefore, their Admiral, Ch. Columbus, 
who will tell them that they are in good 
health and perfect prosperity. 
“Granada, April 30th, 1492.” 


BY MAXWELL DROKE 


The exaggerated form letter is, appar- 
ently, ‘just an old Spanish custom.” 

One of the biggest laughs, by the way, 
is in the last line, where reference is made 
to the “perfect prosperity’ of the Spanish 
rulers. At the time this message was 
penned, Spain had just concluded a costly 
and disastrous war. The family jewels had 
long since been hocked, and Her Majesty's 
royal crown was reposing for the third 
time in the vault of a Valencian pawn- 
broker! 


Dignified, Yet Alive 


Incidentally, Mr. Ellis sends me a letter 
which the Standard Statistics Company has 
recently mailed to trust officers and which 
invariably brings in the neighborhood of 
40 per cent replies. It is a charming ex- 
ample of modern business correspondence 
—dignified (as befits the subject) yet 
thoroughly alive. I am glad to share it 
with you: 

“We should like to mail you, with our 
compliments, a copy of a book which has 
just come off our presses—‘‘Simplifying 
the Management of Trust Investments’’— 

“but we hesitate to do so without 
first asking you. 

“The enclosed folder tells you some- 
thing about it, and if you would like a 
copy, it will be a pleasure for us to place 
one in your hands—of course without any 
obligation.” 


Still Unconvinced 


Well, I certainly piled up a pack of 
trouble for myself with my recent slightly 
pessimistic remarks concerning the new 
“cloth paper.” Makers of cloth stationery 
have descended upon me with Messianic 
zeal, seeking to show me the error of my 
ways. To my files have been added a 
number of interesting examples. But, 
nevertheless, my opinion remains unaltered. 
Perhaps I am just an old fogey, but I am 
not yet willing to trade high-grade bond 
paper for the new cloth product, except 
as a novelty appeal, or where unusual 
durability is demanded. 


Twenty-Page Letter 


In the face of the generally accepted 
statement that “they won't read long 
ones,” the publishers of Fortune recently 
had the temerity to send forth, to adver- 
tising executives, a fwenty-page single- 
spaced typewritten letter, recounting the 
history and progress of that publication. 

Because I am always interested in letter- 
writers who outgrow inhibitions and 
trample on traditions, I took the trouble 
to trail down this particular letter and find 
out what came of it. A number of my 
advertising friends admitted that they read 
the entire letter with interest. On all who 
were queried, it had made a distinct im- 
pression. 

Stephen Hoye, of the Fortune staff tes 
me that the reaction has been “especially 
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enthusiastic,” and that many letters of 
commendation are coming in from mem- 
bers of the advertising profession, and 
prominent business executives. 

All of which tends to prove that the 
length of a letter is not nearly so impor- 
tant as what you put into it. Moreover, 
a change of pace—an occasional long letter 
where short ones have been the rule—is 
often impressive. 


Purely Selfish Appeal 


I have often wondered why life insur- 
ance folk, on the whole, are so loath to 
appeal to the purely selfish interests of 
the prospect. Surely this is a potent ap. 
peal which should not be neglected, especi- 
ally in the case of men around thirty-five 
years of age. Perhaps my own situation 
is fairly typical. For ten years I have been 
building up my estate through insurance. 
I am no longer very keenly interested in 
the purely protective aspects of insurance, 
but a letter such as this one which E. M. 
Carroll, a New York insurance man, uses 
would certainly set me to thinking: 

“Reams have been written upon our 
duties to our dependents, but little has 
been written as regards our duties toward 
ourselves. Does not every man owe to 
himself the assurance of an independent 
and comfortable old age? This can be 
assured by a small expenditure, if this ex- 
penditure be regulated in a_ methodical 
manner. 

“At about age fifty-five your respon- 
sibilities toward others would ordinarily 
cease. Your children will probably be 
married or self-supporting. Your period 
of accumulation should be approaching its 
end, and your period of financial independ- 
ence and comfort should be in sight. . . . 

“The past year has developed the fact 
that our most cherished investments have 
proved unreliable and insecure, and that 
our trust for the future must be placed 
upon secure and proven methods. . 


Both Sides 


Ellis H. Porter, of Bourk-Donaldson- 
Taylor, Inc., wholesale produce merchants, 
has an idea that appeals to me. Here's 
how he goes after customers who have 
strayed from the fold: A vertical line is 
printed down the center of the letterhead. 
At the top of the left-hand portion 1s 
printed “This is Our Side,” while the 
other portion is labeled, “This is Your 
Side.” On “his side’ Mr. Porter has 
processed this message: 

“There are always two sides to a ques- 
tion. Your side and our side. We want 
you to hear ours, and then let us hear 
yours, 

“We haven’t had an order from you for 
quite some time. Everyone hates to lose 
an old friend. Who wouldn't rather keep 
an old friend than make a new one’ 
That’s how we feel about you. 

“We miss you. We want your patron- 


(Continued on page 480) 


Significant News 


Offering this week of $125,000,000 of bonds 
of the New York Central and Pennsylvania railroads and 
confident prediction in Wall Street that foreign financing 
will be resumed within two months are regarded as 
evidence that important bankers now take a confident view 


of the situation. Immediate sale of the bonds confirmed 


this impression. 


@ @ @ The average of commodity prices advanced last 
week for the first time this year, the Irving Fisher index 
number going up from 75.8 to 76. 


@ @ @ Employment is gaining in New England and 
the southeast according to reports reaching Colonel Arthur 
Woods, chairman of the President’s Emergency Committee. 


e e @ Wayne County car registrations in February 
were 68.3 per cent more than in January, but 27.5 per 
cent less than in the preceding February. Ford had 43.3 
per cent of 3,981 new cars against 58.3 per cent of the 
registration in February, 1930. Most companies report in- 
creased output in March. February’s was up 29 per cent. 


@ @ @ Exports of American-made automobiles began 
to increase last December, according to James D. Mooney, 
president of General Motors Export, and have been in- 
creasing ever since. 


@ @ @ Gasoline was sold in Los Angeles this week 
at five cents a gallon. The large companies’ price was 
eight and a half to ten cents. The low price was made 
by independent dealers on what is called bootleg gasoline. 
The drastic cut, though not important in itself, reflects the 
demoralized condition in the oil industry. 


e e e The legality of discriminatory license fees de- 
signed to curb chains was argued last week in the case 
involving the Indiana law, a fair test. That law grades 
license fees as follows: One store, $3; two to five stores, 
$10; six to ten stores, $15; eleven to twenty stores, $20, 
and in excess of twenty stores, $25. In response to a ques- 
tion by Justice Reynolds, the attorney for the plaintiff, La- 
Fayette A. Jackson, with 223 stores in Indianapolis, said 
these stores would pay about $600 under individual owner- 
ship and about $6,000 as parts of a chain. 


@ @ @ Bearing on the principle of discriminatory 
license fees is a judgment by a statutory Federal court 
sitting in Portland last week holding unconstitutional the 
Oregon act which imposes license fees of $500 for each 
agent appointed by a foreign fire insurance company in 
excess of one agent in cities of less than 50,000 population 
and in excess of two agents in cities of larger population. 
Incidentally the court said the law could not discriminate 
between foreign and domestic companies. It was held 
that the tax for increased agencies was unreasonable and 
unconstitutional. 


@ @ e American Tel. & Tel.’s net income in 1930 of 
$165,544,707, substantially the same in amount as in 1929 
though less per share—$9.22 compared with $12.67—is 
significant in view of the business conditions in 1930. 
Those who have seen the business chart of that company 
‘ay that it shows greater depression in 1930 than in 1893- 
1897, 1907-1909, or 1920-1921, contrary to the prevail- 


ing belief that times were harder in preceding ‘‘panic”’ 
years, 


MM 


@ @ @ February chain store sales of thirty-six large 
companies amounted to $246,842,195, compared with 
$263,733,038 a year ago, a decline of 6.5 per cent. The 
percentage of decrease was generally substantially larger 
than in January, an unpleasant surprise. 


@ @ e Here are some figures showing variations 
among the fortunes of the chains in the first two months 
of the year: Per Cent of 


Change over 1930 
February January and February 


Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea — 4.3 — 64 
Kroger Grocery & Baking... — 4.8 —14.0 
Sears, Roebuck ........... — 4.9 —14.4 
Montgomery Ward ........ —17.2 —13.3 
Sefeway Sigets 2... 20.050: — 7.2 — 5.4 
F. W. Woolworth ......... — 3.2 + 0.5 
i re — 18 +~ 1a 
Wee a Gr 4s a ceccees +11.6 + 9.0 
Ga ROMNON Ra a cle a arara.c ces —14.8 —11.6 
MaeMare Slotes .. 2... . <2: —13.4 —11.2 
RE BO a6 seas svaens —10.8 — 9.0 
Thirty-five companies — 6.5 — 5.5 
ee ®@ 


Industrial corporation earnings in 1930, shown 
by a cross-section of 972 income statements compiled by 
Ernst & Ernst, totaling $1,400,173,000, were 39.73 per 
cent less than in 1929. Two groups, amusement and 
drugs, had more profits in 1930 than the year before, a 
gain of 1.91 per cent and 6.18 per cent, respectively. 


@ e@ e American Tobacco’s net earnings in 1930— 
$43,345,370 ($8.56 a share), an increase over 1929 of 
$13,116,165, $2.80 a share—proved even better than 
previous estimates. The news is especially significant be- 
cause of the company’s very liberal advertising. 


@ e@ @  Studebaker’s income statement for 1930 affords 
a vivid illustration cf what happened to the automobile 
industry in that year. Sales, amounting to $86,083,939, 
compared with $145,303,833 in 1929, and net income of 
$1,000,216 with $11,346,028. President Erskine says pro- 
duction was held below demand throughout the year. 


@ @ @ General Foods’ net income in 1930 was 
$19,085,595 ($3.63 a share) compared with $20,519,047 
($3.89) in 1929. President Chester told the stockholders 
that ‘more efforts on the promotion and sales of G. F. 
products will be exerted in 1931 than in any year thus 
far.” 


@ @ e@ Radio Corporation of America earned more 
than $4,655,000 in the last quarter, bringing total net in- 
come for the year to $5,526,293 compared with $15,892,- 
562 in 1929. 


ee e National Dairy Products earned last year $25,- 
470,942 on a volume of $374,558,411, 6.8 per cent on 
sales and $4.10 a share on common stock. The equivalent 
earnings in 1929, including those of subsidiaries before 
consolidation, were equal to $4.04. 


@ e@ e@ The comic section of the Hearst Sunday news- 
papers was enlarged to sixteen pages on March 8, pre- 
paratory, it is understood, to the introduction in the 
section of advertisements rendered in the same form. This 
will be a decided innovation in newspaper advertising. 


e@ ee U. S. Steel’s unfilled orders on February 28 
were 167,157 tons below those of January 31, the decrease 
being slightly above Wall Street expectations. 
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Sales 
Policies 
that 
Built 
Canada 
Dry 


Based on an interview 
by James True with 


PARRY D. SAYLOR 
President, Canada Dry Ginger Ale, 
Inc., New York City 


EVEN years ago, when Parry D. 
Saylor organized a company and 


paid $1,000,000 for a beverage 

factory in Toronto and a branch 
plant located over a garage in New 
York City, some of his friends ex- 
pressed doubt as to his sanity. The 
previous year he had been asked by 
the trustees in charge of the business 
to investigate the possibilities of the 
American plant which had never paid, 
and his report was so optimistic that 
the trustees evidently considered it as 
an opportunity to induce him to man- 
age the business. 

Within seven years, under his man- 
agement, the physical equipment of 
the company has increased to three 
plants in Canada, two in this country, 
all devoted to the manufacture of the 
original product, and four subsidiary 
American factories. Eight years ago 
the output of the company was less 
than 2,000,000 bottles a year and last 
year the volume averaged 10,000,000 
bottles a month. During the same 
time, profits increased from a few 
hundred thousand to more than 
$3,000,000 a year. 

The business never had been adver- 
tised to any extent, and when Mr. 
Saylor, as vice-president, took over the 
management, he asked for an adver- 
tising appropriation of $60,000. This 


was thought to be extravagant, but he 
got the money. For 1924 he asked 
for $250,000, an amount that was 
considered impossible by his associ- 
ates, and then it was that Mr. Saylor 
organized his own company and 
bought the business. He was elected 
president and general manager of the 
new organization, and he has held the 
position ever since. 

“When I began my investigation,” 
he said recently, in his New York 
office, ‘‘my impression was decidedly 
favorable to the product. Canada Dry 
ginger ale was distinctive. I inquired 
about it among my friends and found 
that those who had sampled it not 
only liked it but remembered where 
they first drank it. Therefore, I con- 
cluded that the product was different 
from other ginger ales and had the 


Almost all of the sales poli- 
cies which have brought 
Canada Dry to its present 
position among the leaders 
in its industry were based on 
ideas tested in other lines of 
business. This company’s 
history is a striking testi- 
mony that business men can- 
not afford to neglect study 
of sales principles which are 
successfully building busi- 
ness on products outside 
their own particular field. 


necessary elements of appeal to make 
it a success, and that its apparent 
failure in this country was due entirely 
to inadequate merchandising. 
“Although many of my friends ad- 
vised against the venture, mainly for 
the reason that we would have a great 
amount of competition in this country, 
I was convinced that the product was 
economically sound from a competi- 
tive viewpoint. I do not think that 
any manufacturer is justified in put- 
ting out a new product that is identical 
with others that are adequately supply- 
ing the demand. Usually products of 
the kind fail and add to the waste of 
our national distribution because they 
are not economically justified. But 
when a product is superior in quality, 
when it has individuality that appeals 
to the public, then its introduction is 
justified and I was convinced that we 
had such a product in Canada Dry. 
Our principal problem, then, was one 
of sound merchandising, and I am 
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sure that thesame problem is one of 
the most important for our industries 
to solve today.” 

It is not strange that Mr. Saylor 
realized the merchandising possibilities 
of Canada Dry, because he had been 
trained in the scientific distribution of 
several lines. As a young man, while 
studying medicine, he worked during 
the summers in several American rub- 
ber factories. He attracted the atten. 
tion of an official of one of the plants 
who, after he had secured his medical 
degree, induced him to enter the sales 
department of the company. Several 
years later, when Canada entered the 
World War, Mr. Saylor promptly en- 
listed in the medical corps. At the 
close of the war he had attained the 
rank of Surgeon Major, and again his 
merchandising ability had been recog. 
nized, for, some time later, he was 
given charge of selling the surplus 
supplies of the Canadian Army. | 
had heard that he had secured the best 
prices paid for surplus supplies among 
all of the British Armies, and when | 
mentioned the fact he smiled and te- 
plied: 

“Yes, our horses and supplies 
brought the best prices for the simple 
reason that we merchandised evety- 
thing we sold. The horses of the 
other armies were driven into the sales 
ring just about as they came from the 
concentration camps. But we mer- 
chandised our horses; we spent some 
elbow-grease on them, curried them 
down, combed and trimmed their 
manes and tails, and, quite naturally, 
since they looked much better than the 
others, we got better prices for them. 
And it was the same with trucks, cars, 
harness and everything else.” 

The same aptitude was displayed in 
merchandising Canada Dry. The 
gracefully shaped, dark green bottle 
was distinctive and different from any 
container then used for ginger ale, 
although it has been copied to an ex- 
tent that now makes it almost a stand- 
ard in the industry. In fact, not only 
the container and the beverage, but 
also the principles of the business and 
the methods employed were different 
from those widely prevailing in the 
manufacture and distribution of bever- 
ages. In the opinion of Mr. Saylor, 
nothing is more important than sound 
innovations in distribution. 

“Frequently,” he explained, ‘‘execu- 
tives in other industries tell us that 
our methods are all right, but that, 
of course, they could not be made to 
apply to their business. That is 4 
great mistake, and it blocks the way 
for sorely needed improvement in the 
distribution of innumerable lines. 

“Four of my associates in the rub- 
ber business joined me in the new 
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venture. None of us knew anything 
about manufacturing and selling bev- 
erages. However, we knew a good 
deal about sound merchandising, and 
everything we knew we had learned 
in the rubber business. We have 
roved that the principles of success- 
fully merchandising tires and many 
other products made of rubber are the 
same principles that govern the profit- 
able merchandising of beverages, and 
I am sure that one of the greatest 
needs of our industries today is to 
recognize the fact implied. If a sound 
business principle could not be ap- 
plied to one business just as well as 
to another, it would not be a prin- 
ciple. 

“A large majority of business ex- 
ecutives, I feel sure, are handicapped 
by the traditions and precedents of 
their industries. We were fortunate 
in knowing little or nothing about the 
old cobweb entanglements of the 
beverage industry, and we _ broke 
through them to the consternation of 
the experienced men with the com- 
pany, and to the amusement and 
gratification of our competitors. 

“It was said by many old-timers in 
the industry that we could not pos- 
sibly succeed at the rate we were 
going. Several members of the old 
organization resigned because they 
were sure we would fail, and others 
dropped away later because they could 
not accept our radical policy. Today, 
only one of the old guard is left, and 
he sometimes comes into my office to 
tell me what fools he and his associ- 
ates thought we were a few years 
ago. 

One of the first traditions the or- 
ganziation shattered was the wide- 
spread conviction that the manufacture 
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and distribution of beverages were a 
four-months’ business. The early na- 
tional advertising of the company 
continued through the winter months, 
and disaster was generously predicted 
as an inevitable aftermath of such a 
waste of money. 

“But we were sure that there was 
a great untouched market in the cold 
weather sale of Canada Dry,” Mr. 
Saylor continued. ‘We could find no 
valid reason for the traditional belief 
that a profitable volume could not be 
sold during the winter months. So 
we set about selling a profitable vol- 
ume the year round. 

“In overcoming the seasonal tradi- 
tion we solved several problems. The 
first was the objection of wholesale 
distributors. Selling ginger ale in the 
winter was a new thing to them; 
many did not believe it could be done, 
and others objected to the purchase 
of large quantities when the stock was 
likely to move slowly. 

“Besides the educational work in- 
volved, we solved these problems, 
first, by buying our own refrigerator 
cars to overcome the danger of freez- 
ing. We now have 250 of these cars, 
and can load twelve at one time in 
two of our plants; but we do not use 
them for refrigeration. While the 
cars are being loaded they are heated 
thoroughly, and their insulation keeps 
the shipments from freezing in the 
coldest weather. 

“With safe winter delivery assured 
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in this way, we arrange for three pay- 
ment periods to assure our wholesalers 
a profitable turnover on the winter 
business. This is merely a seasonal 
dating plan; it grants no extra dis- 
count and no additional profit, and 
it is the only form of deal we offer 
to anyone. 

“By meeting the requirements of 
our wholesalers, educating the public 
through our advertising and the trade 
by means of sound merchandising. we 
have done much to make ours a 
twelve-month business. Usually, June 
to September is the big season, with 
June the best month. Formerly March 
was one of the poorest months; but 
last March was nearly as good as June. 
It is not to be expected that the busi- 
ness of the winter ever will be quite 
as good as that of the summer; but 
for several years we have been doing 
a profitable business every month in 
the year.” 

Competition was another traditional 
bugbear; but in many instances Mr. 
Saylor’s organization has turned com- 
petition to good account. At the out- 
set, friends in the industry and others 
in various lines, pointed out that the 
beverage industry was ‘highly devel- 
oped and that the company would 
have literally thousands of competi- 
tors. But the company was not afraid 
of competition for two reasons. 

“In the first place, as I have ex- 
plained,” Mr. Saylor said, ‘we were 
convinced that the distribution of 
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Canada Dry was economically justi- 
fied by the distinctiveness of the prod- 
uct. In many lines, according to my 
observation, manufacturers make the 
mistake of managing their distribution 
according to what their competitors do 
and say. We evolved our distribution 
policy according to our own knowl- 
edge of the principles of sound mer- 
chandising. We maintained equitable 
prices regardless of how and where 
our competitors cut their prices, and 
we developed our business without a 
thought as to what our competitors 
were doing. 

“In attempting to improve the con- 
ditions of our industry, we have aided 
a great many of our competitors; we 
have made friends among them, and 
in numerous instances our compet- 
itors are our best distributors. In ter- 
ritories where we could not secure 
adequate distribution through whole- 
salers, we have placed our line with 
local bottlers, and their distribution 
has been entirely fair to us and mutu- 
ally profitable. 


Cooperation vs. Competition 

“There is nothing in my opinion 
that would benefit general distribution 
more than a cooperative, rather than 
a competitive, attitude among those 
companies engaged in the manufac- 
ture of similar goods. When the 
spirit of cooperation permeates an in- 
dustry, the hobgoblin of competition 
disappears with all of its waste and 
losses. And I am sure we shall hear 
much less of distribution problems 
when manufacturers learn through 
cooperation to compete more on mer- 
chandising and considerably less on 
prices and terms.” 

In the distribution of Canada Dry, 
Mr. Saylor emphasized the company’s 
selective jobber system as one of the 
major factors of its success. ‘“Too 
much wholesale distribution is a dan- 
gerous thing for any manufacturer,” 
he declared. ‘We always have been 
careful to secure complete coverage 
with the fewest number of distribu- 
tors. In every territory we have tried 
to place our goods with the best 
wholesale grocer and the best drug, 
beverage and confectionery distribu- 
tors. Our aim is complete coverage 
without duplication of selling effort 
and direct competition. 

“Selective distribution, we think, is 
the solution of many of the prevailing 
distribution problems so frequently 
discussed. A manufacturer can make 
no greater mistake than to do any- 
thing that will prevent his wholesalers 
from making a legitimate profit in the 
distribution of his goods. It may be 
possible for a manufacturer to adver- 
tise his line so extensively as to enable 


him to sell all distributors and encour- 
age them to give his goods a free ride 
through the distributive channels; but 
such a course creates problems and 
higher costs in other directions and 
cannot permanently succeed. 

“We do not make exclusive ar- 
rangements with any of our distrib- 
utors; but whenever we find it neces- 
sary to appoint another wholesaler we 
consult those we are selling in the 
territory, and sell them on the idea 
with the evidence that convinced us 
of the advisability of the move. Our 
distributors are familiar with our 
policy; they know we insist that they 
make a profit on our goods, and be- 
cause every incident of our expansion 
has been economically sound we never 
have had a serious objection to the 
appointment of additional distributors. 

“Of course, our distributing policy 
would not be remarkable if it were 
not for the fact that Canada Dry is 
perhaps America’s most widely adver- 
tised beverage. Last year our adver- 
tising appropriation was well over 
$1,000,000, and we shall spend more 
this year; but we never have used our 
advertising as a means of forcing dis- 
tribution or reducing the profits of our 
distributors in any way.” 


Practical Fact-finding 


The advertising, as well as all other 
phases of the distribution of the com- 
pany, as Mr. Saylor also explained, 
has been governed by facts. One of 
the most important departments of the 
business is the smallest, and it accu- 
mulates the statistical information on 
which all merchandising is based. 
This department has only two em- 
ployes, and is managed by one of the 
officials of the company. 

“The sales work of our force of 
about 100 salesmen,” Mr. Saylor con- 
tinued, “is largely a matter of showing 
our distributors their opportunities. 
Our statistical department furnishes 
the fact-history of every territory. 
From population and other figures, as 
compared with the details of our dis- 
tribution, we know what every dis- 
tributor should sell. And since our 
distributors are chosen for their 
ability, they go after the business 
when we show them where it is. 
Proof of this is the fact that, in 1930, 
our distributors sold about ten times 
our volume of 1924, our first year. 

“In statistical work, we believe that 
a great many companies waste money 
in collecting unnecessary data. We 
confine our effort to the compilation 
of information that we have use for 
every day. Our records are simple 
and applicable, and when we go after 
facts you may be sure they are valu- 
able and not merely interesting.” 


In discussing the retailer Mr. Saylor 
explained that the company has ex. 
panded its field by introducing ginger 
ale into the food stores of the coun- 
try. This innovation was accomplished 
by educating the retail grocer to the 
advantages of going after the beverage 
business and by putting up Canada 
Dry in packages convenient for him 
to handle. 

“We always have had a sympathetic 
desire to assist the retailer in the solu- 
tion of his problems,” Mr. Saylor 
said. “All of our advertising and 
merchandising efforts are centered on 
the retail factor of distribution; it is 
planned with his interests in mind 
and with the motive of assisting him 
to increase his business. 

“This policy begins with the plan- 
ning of our goods, with our deter- 
mination to make them as distinctive 
and attractive as possible. Last year, 
for instance, after we had perfected 
our Canada Dry orange beverage, we 
experimented for months with antique 
glass of various kinds until we dis- 
covered a way to make iridescent, 
orange-tinted bottles to contain the 
new drink. These bottles are so at- 
tractive that very few of the several 
thousand wholesalers who stocked the 
new product asked to sample it, amd 
retailers all over the country have re- 
ported that they never have handled 
anything that sells on sight so readily. 
We are convinced that there is no 
better way to plan or improve a prod- 
uct than to study it from the retailer's 
viewpoint. 


The Key to Success 


“The rnost important lesson our ex- 
perience has taught us is that the suc- 
cess of a manufacturing business to- 
day depends on how soundly its goods 
are merchandised. I am sure that in- 
dustry generally is in need of learning 
this lesson. Not so long ago Amer- 
ican industry was principally con- 
cerned with production; but our 
tendency to over-produce shows that 
we have over-reached ourselves in 
solving production problems. Today 
our problems are almost entirely in 
the field of distribution. 

“Generously and intelligently adver- 
tise goods of usefulness and distinc- 
tion; merchandise them equitably by 
making them profitable to everyone 
who assists in their distribution; dis- 
regard precedent and tradition; forget 
competition; base every practice on 
facts, not theories, and the business 
will succeed. I don’t care whether 4 
man is producing shoe laces or mil- 
linery, hosiery or tractors, his success 
will depend on the degree he con- 
forms to economic principles of met- 
chandising.” 
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to- Rex Cole, Inc., New York Distributor, General Electric Refrigerators 2. A certificate representing the 
ods down payment (about 3 per cent of 
in- SIXTY-EIGHT-DAY Presi- & Queens Electric Light & Power the list price) would be given the 
Ing dent’s Plan Campaign, man- Company, Yonkers Electric Light & employe free. 
1er- aged by Rex Cole, Inc., New | Power Company and Rex Cole, Inc. 3. The employe’s payments would 
on- York General Electric refrig- It provided that any employe of be spread over a period of two years 
our erator distributor, with the cooperation the New York Edison System or asso- —-no financing charge except 6 per 
that of more than 36,000 employes of the ciated companies could purchase a cent simple interest. Payments to be 
in New York Edison System, resulted in General Electric refrigerator for his deducted from employe’s salary. 
day the sale of almost 4,000 refrigerators | own use at a special discount and on 4. Every employe who purchased 
in to Edison employes, and the develop- the most favorable terms of payment an electrical refrigerator for his own 
ment of 4,531 good prospects to fol- during the period from October 9 to use would be made a member of the 
ver- low up during the spring months. December 18, 1930. In order to ac- _— President’s K. W. H. Club, and pre- 
inc- These sales, added to the regular quota © complish the desired results, it was sented with a bronze lapel emblem. 
by of Rex Cole salesmen, broke the off- necessary first to make the terms of 5. Any employe who turned in the 
one ‘eason slump, almost doubling the purchase most attractive and, second, name of a prospect with whom he had 
dis- sales that could reasonably be expected to see that every employe be thorough- _— discussed refrigeration and whom a 
rget for the last three months of the year. ly informed on these terms and on the —— Rex Cole salesman was successful in 
on The President’s Plan Campaign many advantages of electric refrigera- _ selling would be awarded a G. E. 
ness Was, in the main, a cooperative sell- tion. clock. 
er a ing plan. The organizations pattici- The first requirement was handled 6. If an employe turned in more 
mil- pating in the campaign were: New __ by the provisions that: than one lead which resulted in a sale, 
cess York Edison Company, Brooklyn Edi- 1. Employes of the New York Edi- _ he would be given a choice of several 
con- ‘on Company, Inc., United Electric son System would receive 20 per cent other prizes. 
nef- 


Light & Power Company, New York 


discount on any General Electric re- 
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(Continued on page 483) 


Before— 


A store modernization 
plan service is an im- 
portant part of the 
Holcomb & Hoke 
plan for merchandis- 
ing their line of 
freezer counters. This 
is the way one store 
looked before its 
“reincarnation.” 
(See photo below.) 


How Holcomb & Hoke 
Trimmed Sails to Double 
Volume in 1930 


ALES of the freezer counter 

division of Holcomb & Hoke 

Manufacturing Company, Indian- 

apolis, Indiana, registered an 
increase of 111.63 per cent in 1930, 
compared with 1929, according to T. 
H. Close, general sales manager, who 
added that all their plans and prep- 
arations anticipate an even greater 
increase in 1931. 

It is generally known that a ma- 
jority of companies engaged either 
directly or indirectly in the electrical 
refrigeration industry made gains last 
year, and it is freely admitted that 
several favorable factors contributed to 
the success of this particular company, 
which produces retail store counters 
equipped with commercial electrical 
refrigeration units made by leading 
manufacturers, as well as counters of 
other types. 

Among these favorable factors are 
the growing popularity of commercial 
electrical refrigeration, the tendency 
of grocers to add a meat department, 
the better service furnished by packers 
which enables the retailer to operate a 
meat department on a small invest- 
ment and to turn his stocks rapidly, 
the movement toward modernization 
of retail stores, the formation of vol- 
untary chain organizations under ag- 
gressive sponsorship and chain store 
propaganda which has convinced in- 


dependent retailers that they must do 
something to save their business lives. 

Opposed to these favorable factors, 
however, were several unfavorable 
ones, such as the pessimistic spirit oc- 
casioned by general business condi- 
tions, the merchant’s declining sales, 
his difficulty in making collections, 
the large number of business failures 
and the steep decline of commodity 
prices. 

All things considered, then, it 
would have been much easier for Hol- 
comb & Hoke’s sales to fall behind 
than it was to boost them more than 
100 per cent! 

Edward R. Wurgler, sales manager 
of the freezer counter division, was 
asked to what other factors he at- 
tributed the gain, and in reply he 
outlined four, all of which could be 
summed up in the phrase, better sales 
management. 

These four were: 1. A better prod- 
uct; 2. Closer supervision; 3. Better 
directed advertising, and 4. Better 
service to owners. 

The new model, all cold, double- 
duty counters, with display above and 
storage below, were introduced dur- 
ing 1929, Mr. Wurgler said, but 
were not pushed aggressively that 
year. They overcame the three most 
common faults of freezer counters; 
the sweating of the front glass, warp- 
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ing and binding of the sliding doors, 
and dehydrating foods; and_ they 
incorporated numerous new _ sales 
features. Offered in  seven-, nine, 
twelve- and _ fourteen-foot lengths, 
they are compact and capacious and 
save much floor space as compared 
with older types of counters, and the 
price range of $600 to $1,300 places 
them easily within the reach of the 
small retailer who is able to invest 
only a modest sum in such equipment. 
Salesmen are prepared to submit 
abundant evidence that the equipment 
will pay for itself in a surprisingly 
short time and that it will be the most 
profitable part of the store. The new 
and better product is easier to sell 
they say. 

Of perhaps even greater importance, 
however, was the closer supervision 
of and cooperation with the sales or 
ganization in the field. 

“Our salesmen have always had 
large territories,” Mr. Wurgler said. 
“We believe in giving each salesman 
enough territory to afford him an aft: 
ple number of prospects and to enable 
him to earn a_ substantial income 
Each salesman, therefore, covers 4 tr 
titory having a population of 200,000 
to 300,000, with 800 to 1,200 foo 
outlets, or potential prospects. This 
means that they are pretty well sat 
tered, particularly where their tet 
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tory embraces mahy small towns, and 
ersonal supervision is rather difficult. 

“In 1929 the country was divided 
into fifteen districts, with a district 
manager in charge of each. The dis- 
trict managers were expected to super- 
vise ten to fifteen salesmen each, help 
them close difficult sales and do con- 
siderable selling themselves. 

“Three traveling sales managers 
hired and trained new salesmen and 
exercised general supervision over the 
district managers, but as they could 
not cover the entire country at fre- 
quent intervals, it was often necessary 
for the district managers to hire and 
train some salesmen themselves. Such 
training naturally was brief and more 
or less haphazard, because the district 
managers had other things to worry 
about. Then, too, this prevented their 
devoting as much time to assisting 
their salesmen as they should. 

"In 1930 we zoned the country and 
appointed seven regional managers, 
placing each in charge of six to eight 
districts, with a district manager in 
charge of each district. This meant 
employing seven regional managers 
instead of the former three traveling 
sales managers, and about fifty district 
managers instead of the former fifteen. 
As the number of salesmen remained 
about the same, it meant that each 
district manager had only five to eight 
salesmen to supervise and assist, in- 
stead of the former ten to twenty. 

“The regional managers were able 
to relieve the district managers of 
practically all the hiring and training 
of new salesmen, enabling the district 
managers to devote more time to 
working with their smaller number 
of salesmen and so giving each sales- 
man all the supervision and assistance 
he required. The result was more 


intelligent effort and more effective 


work on the part of the entire or- 
ganization. 

“New salesmen were selected with 
greater care and were more thorough- 
ly trained, thus raising the standard 
of performance and materially reduc- 
ing the turnover of salesmen. The 
training period was lengthened one- 
third and the regional managers 
naturally gave more thorough instruc- 
tion, not only because they were better 
prepared to do so, but also because 
they were unhampered by the cares 
which had beset the district managers. 

“Salesmen were furnished more 
helps and care was exercised to see 
that each salesman had a complete 
sales kit. We have always furnished 
abundant sales material for our sales- 
men, but when the limited number of 
district managers were doing some of 
the sales training, equipping the new 
salesmen was sometimes given only 
scant attention. Now we check each 
salesman’s kit to see that he has every- 
thing. 

“Then we keep all salesmen sup- 
plied with new helps as fast as they 
become available. Some Government 
bulletins, for example, are extremely 
valuable to our men in selling and we 
see to it that every salesman is sup- 
plied with such bulletins for his own 
use and sometimes for distribution 
among his prospects. We send them 
sales bulletins daily, always incorporat- 
ing tangible facts concerning refrigera- 
tion in general and our product in 
particular, instead of a lot of alleged 
pep. Reliable: figures on the per cap- 
ita consumption of meat, sales of re- 
frigerated foods, percentages of the 
food dollar spent for different kinds 
of food and profit margins on differ- 
ent lines in retail stores are examples 
of the kind of information furnished 
in these bulletins. 


“Wonderfully constructive work 
along the lines of modernization of 
food stores has been done by certain 
organizations and we keep our sales- 
men supplied with data and recom- 
mendations put out by them. 

“All salesmen make daily reports to 
the factory on special, postage-paid 
report cards, listing their canvasses, 
prospects secured and sales made for 
the day and giving their itinerary for 
the next two days, so that we can 
keep in constant touch with them. 
They also report regularly to their 
district manager. 

“Better-directed advertising has also 
been a great help, as well as a great 
saving. 

“We formerly would blanket a 
whole territory with direct mail, cir- 
cularizing a purchased list all at one 
time. The lists were not entirely cor- 
rect, of course, and anyway, much of 
the advertising got ‘cold’ long before 
the salesman ever got around to call- 
ing on the prospects. 

“Now the salesman sends us a list 
of those on whom he expects to call 
within the next week or two, we send 
them a broadside, he canvasses them 
and sends in prospect cards, then we 
send them a series of six mailings, 
after which he follows them up again. 

“In the large cities salesmen are 
sometimes able to secure reliable lists 
of this kind from newspapers, whole- 
salers or other sources. For example, 
here is a route list published by the 
St. Louis Globe Democrat which one 
of our salesmen sent in yesterday, ask- 
ing us to circularize all names on cer- 
tain pages. In smaller towns the 
salesman prepares his own list from 
the classified section of the local tele- 
phone directory. 

“In addition to this regular direct- 

(Continued on page 478) 
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This is the way the 
store pictured on the 
Opposite page looked 
after Holcomb & 
Hoke analyzed it and 
drafted a plan for its 
modernization. Hol- 
comb & Hoke equip- 
ment which met this 
particular merchant’s 
problem has been in- 
stalled. 
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Scranton Lace Campaign 


Each of the new 
period designs of 
the Scranton Lace 
Company are the 
subject of  full- 
page advertise- 
ments in national 
magazines. The 
four famous art- 
ists who created 
the new designs 
figure prominently 
in the copy. 


Features Period Designs 


N an effort to check the fad for 

voiles and marquisette curtains and 

to reinstate net and lace curtains 

in the good graces of smart de- 
partment stores and leading deco- 
rators, as well as to give net and lace 
curtains authentic period designs, 
which they have never had, the Scran- 
ton Lace Company, Scranton, Penn- 
sylvania, has featured in its recent 
national advertising period designs by 
four well-known decorative special- 
ists. 

The campaign began in October 
and has been running in four national 
magazines. Twelve designs for each 
different period are the subject of full- 
page advertisements. Lurelle Guild 
was the designer for the Early Amer- 
ican number; Joseph Platt for the 
Eighteenth Century; Joseph Urban 
for the Modern; and Nancy McClel- 
land for the Directoire. In each ad- 
vertisement a booklet is _ offered. 
Dealers also used these booklets for 
distribution to their customers. By 
these two methods already more than 
a million booklets on three of the 
series have been distributed. The 


advertising was merchandised to the 
trade by means of a series of trade 
paper advertisements in nine publica- 


tions. Direct-mail folders also did 
their part. . 

Each Scranton salesman carried 
through the work by means of a large 
portfolio, which told about the de- 
signer, the line he had designed, the 
national advertising and how the re- 
tailer could tie up by means of special 
display windows, counter cards, news- 
paper mats and the like. An an- 
nouncement card was sent the dealers 
in advance of each salesman’s call, 
telling the prospect that the salesman 
(by name) would call to introduce 
such and such a new line. To complete 
the process of styling the line, cover- 
lets are soon to be featured in the same 
period designs, so that the decorator 
or the purchaser has a complete design 
ensemble, both in the hangings and 
in the bedspread. As a finishing 
touch, a new container has been de- 
signed for the curtains and spreads; 
while it features no definite design 
period, it is more up-to-date than the 
old package. 

According to W. E. Jones, vice- 
president of the company, the cam- 
paign has exceeded expectations. 
While the three sets of period designs, 
with twelve designs to a set, which 
have already appeared, are but a small 
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percentage of the full line of Scrap. 
ton, which embodies hundreds of 
items many of which have been on the 
market for some time, these new de. 
signs in five months have run up sales 
amounting to approximately one-fifth 
of the lace volume of the company, 

Besides tangible sales, the new styl. 
ing program carried with it other ad. 
vantages: 

1. The creation of leading lines jg 
coincident with Scranton’s new policy 
to concentrate its line. Items in its 
inventory have been reduced by over 
40 per cent. 

2. Sales records of Scranton show 
that special sections of the country 
often demand special destgns to secure 
style leadership. These are made up 
for a large buyer in one city, even 
though their prospect of sales else. 
where are slight. Now the local buyer 
can add national style authenticity to 
his stock by carrying the new period 
designs. 

3. The new designs, however, are 
so authentic that they are serving asa 
powerful wedge in securing sales in 
the larger centers. The small town 

market, always stronger for net 
and lace curtains, is sure to fol- 
low the metropolitan areas. 

4. New designs coming out 
every sixty days give the sales 
man something new to talk 
about on each call, which in 
many cases is in itself an entree 
to the busy buyer. 

5. Fewer lines and fewer grades in 
each line have made it easier for the 
salesman to know his products thor- 
oughly. Thus he sells with a decreased 
inclination toward bargain baiting and 
special order selling. 

6. Fewer special order sales now 
simplify the manufacturing problem 
and permit larger stocks in the stand: 
ard lines. Thus delivery of merchan- 
dise from the factory has been speed: 
ed up. 

This kind of styling and merchan- 
dising job is typical of the moder 
trend in selling and is another good 
example of how a manufacturer can 
build new acceptance from the trade 
and the consumer. 


—— 


Announce Another Cut 
in Cellophane Price 


Coincident with the adoption by 
Camel and other popular brands of 
cigarettes of Cellophane wrappét, 
comes the announcement that the Du 
Pont Cellophane Company has t 
duced the price of regular and mois- 
ture-proof Cellophane ten and fifteen 
cents a pound, to fifty and seventy-five 
cents. 
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Oakland Motor Car Co. 
PF CSentlts __ 


ms 


Produced by fm Wester mat 
Jam Handy ® SOUND ESI 


Picture Service Arrangement Audio-Cinema 


A Finer Way to Do It 


HEN Oakland-Pontiac wanted to show Motion pictures of the right kind offer the 
dealers how the new models should be clearest, quickest way to make effective im- 
presented to salesmen and prospects, they en- pressions that carry conviction and supply 
gaged expert service to help them show the ° proof. With sound-on-film, the presentation 
many improvements they had made in these of personalities and incidents becomes com- 


two fine cars. plete. 


After more than three years of comprehensive 
experience with all methods of sound picture 
production, and with a background of fifteen 
years in standard motion picture production, 
Jam Handy Picture Service is equipped with 
the most up-to-date sound studios and equip- 


Under Oakland-Pontiac supervision, the right 
sound picture for the purpose was planned 
and produced on schedule, entirely with Jam 
Handy Picture Service facilities. The finished 
picture was shown at dealer meetings, pro- 
tected by Jam Handy Picture Service 


ment for complete sound production, entirely 
throughout the country. 


under its own control. 


Every picture we have ever produced has helped accomplish the buyer’s purpose. 


Jam Handy Picture Service 


Jamison Handy, President 


Slide Films ®&, Western Electric 


Motion Pictures 6227 Broadway, Chicago SOUND SYSTEM 


NEW YORK, CHANIN BLDG. — DAYTON, REIBOLD BLDG. — CLEVELAND, HANNA BLDG, — DETROIT, GENERAL 
MOTORS BLDG. REGIONAL SERVICE REPRESENTATIVES AT PRINCIPAL POINTS THROUGHOUT THE UNITED STATES. 


Photo by 
Burton Holmes 
from Ewing 
Galloway. 
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Remington 


Trade overseas, instead of becoming more specialized as it is here, has shown a 


tendency in recent months in exactly the Opposite direction. 


There is no reason, 


according to Mr. Johnston, why a typewriter agent in Indo-China—such as the 
one using this board—should not take on tooth paste or miniature golf courses. 


When You Seek an Overseas 


Distributor for Your Line 


N export executive of a very 

important company met an un- 

usually well-informed Ameri- 

can just returned from a large 
overseas market, one of the British 
colonies. “What do you think of 
Blank & Company?” the exporter 
asked. ‘“‘They’re very good people in 
their way, but you couldn’t possibly 
interest them in your line, It’s been 
tried,” was the reply. 

Now as it happened that exporter 
had just received a three-carload ini- 
tial order from Blank & Company, 
and was just checking up on them. 

That is a typical example of the 
fact that in export you never can tell. 
I have seen prominent importers re- 
jecting in May the idea of adding 
electrical refrigerators to their lines, 
only to take them on in December. 
Changed conditions, salesmanship, a 
dozen and one factors may lead to a 
change of policy overnight. Some- 
times the new exporter rushing in 
where veterans scorn to tread gains 
splendid connections through his very 
ingenuousness. 

And, as in the case first referred to, 
often these new distributors, that is, 
importers who have never handled a 
line like it, prove to be the best. They 
are full of the enthusiasm of youth 
—even if the firm itself may be a 


BY 
FRANKLIN JOHNSTON 


Publisher, American Exporter, and 
Associate Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT 


To subscribers to this magazine, the 
Export Data Bureau will furnish, 
without charge, specific information 
about overseas markets. The facts 
are authentic and up-to-date. Due 
to the difficulty of compiling this in- 
formation, two or three weeks are 
required for answering most in- 
quiries. 


hundred years old—and have not be- 
come stale, disillusioned or set in their 
ways. The only new passenger car 
importer in one Latin American city 
this past year was previously a shoe 
merchant. And doing very well. The 
only new truck distributor in the same 
city was formerly a contractor. 

In a recent month twenty-eight 
motor car importers alone cabled for 
miniature golf rights. 

The most important distributor of 
American garage equipment in one 
European country never sold an item 
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in this line until two years ago, start- 
ing from scratch. 

One mail brought inquiries for an 
optical novelty from a Durant dis- 
tributor in Venezuela, a Chrysler dis- 
tributor in Mexico and a Mansfield 
tire agent in Italy. 

One importing distributor in South 
America has thirty-two agencies rang- 
ing from Pepsodent to Caterpillar 
tractors. 

These importing distributors under- 
stand how to merchandise a line. 
They have the capital, the personnel, 
the prestige, the know-how. Whether 
they have ever handled a line similar 
to yours is neither here nor there. 
Provided, of course, they are really in- 
terested in it and enthusiastic about it. 
The other day I saw letters in the 
same mail from two merchants with 
almost precisely parallel activities in 
the same city. One rejected a line as 
totally unsuitable for his market. The 
other was keenly interested. 

Instead of trade overseas tending to 
become as specialized as here, in fe- 
cent months the tendency has been the 
other way. Merchants’ activities are 
becoming more varied than before. 
The largest hitherto exclusively auto- 
mobile importer in Argentina has just 
added radio and mechanical refriget- 
ators. 
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USINESS is best for those firms which refuse to 
pass up any selling opportunity. 


Surface-scratchers soon learn (if they are wise) 
that it pays to dig deep and thoroughly. 


That is why selling-organizations have had to revise 
their plans to include a bigger St. Louis market than they 
ever dreamed of ten, fifteen, twenty years ago. 


Old boundaries are old-fashioned in this day of high- 
ways and airways which make neighbors of people 150 
miles away. 


The St. Louis market boundaries have been pushed out, 
as these neighbors have been drawn closer to the city. 


The Associated Retailers of St. Louis find their cus- 
tomers throughout this enlarged circle. You know the 
name of the circle. It’s The 49th State, rich, alert, eager 
to buy. The extra-urban population is more than three 
times as great as that of St. Louis ... and three times 
as wealthy. 


yak 


Copyright Rand, McNally & Co. 


The Globe-Democrat named this market, and helped to 
develop it by selling its own merchandise throughout its 
extent. Not only in St. Louis, but out through the rest 
of The 49th State. 


Keen business firms, alive to the possibilities of this 
trading area, have quit scratching the surface. They har- 
ness The Globe-Democrat influence by advertising in the 
columns of this newspaper which The 49th State reads 
and prefers above all others. 


The sales manager who sleeps while the aggressive 
competitors are combing this plus territory, so easily ac- 
cessible, will wake up with a start some day, and find 
himself being introduced to The New Sales Manager. 


But he won’t be able to say that nobody warned him. 


St. Lonis Globe-Bemorra 


The Newspaper of The 49th State 


NEW YORK 


F. St. J. Richards 
Rm. 1200, 41 Park Row 
Phone Cortland 7—0504-5 


SAN FRANCISCO 
R. J. Bidwell Co. 
742 Market Street 


Guy S. Osborn, Inc., 


SEATTLE 


R. J. Bidwell Co. 
Stuart Building 


CHICAGO 


. Michigan Bivd.: 
Phone State 4107; Charles H. Ravell, Financial 


Advertising, 332 S. LaSalle St.: Webster 2770 


DETROIT 
Jos. R. Scolaro 
3-241 General Motors Bidg. 
Phone Empire 7810 


LONDON 
LOS ANGELES Dorland Agency, Ltd. 
R_ J. Bidwell Co. 16 Regent Street 
Times Building 
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Population Studies of Principal 


Markets and their Tributary Areas 


The outline of tributary areas, as shown by map and 
text, is advanced only as a rough approximation 
(keeping to county lines) of the trading area of 
each major market. Audit Burezu of Circulations 
statements were consulted for “the definition of 
“carrier limits,” “trading radius” and “eight largest 
cities within trading radius.” See notes for sources 
of additional material on each market. 


Number Seven: St. Louis 


(A.B.C. Trading Radius: 40 Miles—Shown by Circle on Map) 


Modgsto Virdens— 
Scottville Girard, 
- Palmyra 
Hettick §—Nilwood 


Carlinville Steeda'¢ 


Chesterfield 
° 


Copyright, American Map 
Company, New York, 
Authorized Repro- 
duction No. 5012 
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The 1930 census shows clearly the trend toward suburban 
residence. In every market center thus far analyzed the 
rate of growth in the suburban communities has been 
much higher than the rate of growth in the city proper. 
[456] 


T. LOUIS is one of the big mar- 
kets which lends itself to fairly 
easy analysis—and fairly simple 
approach from a selling and 
advertising  standpoint—because it 
constitutes a complete unit which does 
not overlap with any other major mar- 
ket centers. In eg trend, St. 
Louis is little different from other 
markets analyzed thus far in this 
series. The rate of growth in the 
suburban communities surrounding 
the city proper was much higher, dur- 
ing the past ten years, than the rate 
of growth in municipal St. Louis. 

Municipal St. Louis gained only 
6.3 per cent in population, against the 
16 per cent rate of growth for the 
nation as a whole. But St. Louis 
County gained 18.3 per cent, The 
heaviest growth in the largest subur- 
ban cities within the trading radius 
was shown by Richmond Heights, 
which showed an increase of 302.8 
per cent—more than eighteen times 
the rate of growth shown by the 
country as a whole. Kirkwood, Clay- 
ton and Ferguson each gained more 
than 100 per cent. The average rate 
of growth among the twelve largest 
suburban cities in the trading radius 
was 42 per cent. 

Figures on total spendable money 
income as tabulated are taken from an 
original statistical study made by 
SALES MANAGEMENT and _ presented, 
complete, in the annual reference 
number of this magazine issued Sep- 
tember 27, 1930. For a full explana- 
tion of the method through which 
those figures were evolved, see pages 
9, 10, and 11 of that issue. The 
figures on per capita spendable income 
as tabulated in this series of studies 
do not agree in all cases with the 
figures printed in the reference issue, 
since they have been corrected to cor 
respond with the final 1930 popula- 
tion figures as compiled by the Bureau 
of Census. At the time the Reference 
Issue was printed, only approximate 
figures were available. 

Market information about the St. 
Louis area may be obtained from: 
Globe-Democrat, Post-Dispatch, Star 
Times and Industrial Club of St 
Louis. 

Number Eight in this series of mat- 
ket studies appears on the following 


pages. 
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An Analysis of 1930 Population Figures for St. Louis 
and Surrounding Territory Compared with 1920 


The tabulations and analysis presented in this series are original 
with SaLEs MANAGEMENT and are copyrighted. Reproduc- 
tion, except by permission, is forbidden. 


Miles 


All Spendable 
Per Cent Per Cent Money Income Per Capita 


from | Population Gain or Population Gain or 1929 Spendable 
Cities St. Louis 1920 1930 Loss Counties 920 1930 Loss (000 Omitted) Income 
SOR GT RE er Oe are Pan ce 772,897 821,960 6.3 St. Louis 873,634 1,033,553 18.3 $1,013,004 $980 
* Webster Groves ............. 10 9,474 16,487 74.0 As 
WOMADIEMOOEY nso. ccrewinne ce een 7 7,431 12,657 70.3 : 
WiVANCQORUME scvciwtcenweoxaae /RORA 899 1,772 97.1 ies 
WiMIORE ko ctce csiee eeee 12.9 ~ 4,422 9,169 107.3 ps 
CUE veniscksorcesiscens Se 3,028 9.613 201.7 
* Richmond Heights ........... 2,136 9,150 302.8 
Wt PernsOMhn co hisks 80 oe ne nis 12.1 1,874 3,798 100.2 = 
, een 66,767 74,347 11.4 St. Clair 136,520 157,775 15.6 115,697 733 
Wallagie Nie. cc cs be cime eenes 18 24,823 28,425 14.5 a 
* Washington Park ............ 1,516 3,837 100.5 es 
*Gramre City. Te. eck ak cans Y 14,757 25,130 70.3 Madison 106,895 143,830 34.6 93,335 649 
* Madison, TW... cc ccc cc ceves 7.3 4,996 7,661 33.3 i 
i SRE: 5.9 3,895 5,362 37.6 - 
WON cone peek es ce cesrerren Ae 5,003 5,069 1.3 Jefferson 26,555 27,563 3.8 9,496 345 
** St. Charles ...... rencr ecw > 8,503 10,491 23.4 St. Charles 22,828 24,354 6.7 12,554 515 
** Edwardsville, Ill. ............ 20 5,336 6,235 16.8 Madison See above 
** Collinsville, UR. «och. cen es 14 9,753 9,235 ae a4 
00), 23), Se || SSS Re rae ese 7 24,682 30,151 22.2 “y 
** Jerseyville, Ill. ....... ...... 48 3,839 4,309 12.2 Jersey 12,682 12,556 — 1.0 6,152 490 
SOeeOR. IE, Gas eiecexiaces. Be 6,027 4,618 —23.4 Macoupin 57,274 48,703 —15.0 42,264 868 
** Waterloo, Ill. ....... ive 2S 1,930 2,239 16.0 Monroe 12,839 12,369 — 3.7 7,696 622 
*** University City .. Poo 6,792 25,809 280.0 St. Louis See above 
++ Franklin 28,427 30,519 7.4 9,357 307 
et Lincoln 17,033 13,929 —12.7 5,213 374 
I I I i 4g ewes g cei has ake nn Sum ea abedineens 1,294,681 1,505,151 +16.2 $1,314,768 $374 


* Cities over 10,000 within carrier limits (A. B. C.) | , ; 
** Fight largest cities outside carrier limits, but within the trading radius (A. B. C.) 
***# Other cities and/or counties over 10,000 within A. B. C. trading radius. 


“Miles from St. Louis’’ figures are from the Official Guide of the Railways, and, in a few instances, automobile road maps. 


Number Eight: Baltimore 


(A.B.C. Trading Radius: 30 Miles—Shown by Circle on Map) 


LTHOUGH Baltimore is in 

itself, a big, compact market, 

its close proximity to Wash- 

ington and Philadelphia make 
its suburban population analysis less 
impressive than that of many other 
cities, unless studied in conjunction 
with the analyses on its two big 
neighboring’ cities. 

Prince Georges County showed the 
biggest gain of any county in the 
Baltimore area, but since it lies in 
the short distance between Baltimore 
and Washington D. C., it can logic- 
ally be considered part of either mar- 
ket. It showed a population gain of 
38.6 per cent during the past decade, 
nearly two and one-half times the rate 
of national growth. Ann Arundel 
County gained 27.1 per cent. 

Where municipal Baltimore gained 
only 9.7 per cent in population be- 
tween 1920 and 1930, the eight larg- 
est cities within the Audit Bureau of 
Citculations’ trading radius gained 
34.1 per cent. This is in line with 
the trend shown by other cities an- 
alyzed thus far in this series, toward 
a much more rapid rate of growth in 


the suburban areas than in the cities 
proper. 
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MARCH 14, 193) 


An Analysis of 1930 Population Figures for Baltimore 
and Surrounding Territory Compared with 1920 


The tabulations and analysis presented in this series are original 
with SaLEs MANAGEMENT and are copyrighted. Reproduc- 
tion, except by permission, is forbidden. 
All Spendable 


Miles Per Cent Per Cent Money Income Per Capita 
from Population Gain or Population Gain or 1929 Spendable 
Cities Baltimore 1920 1930 Loss Counties 1920 193 Loss ((000 omitted) Income 
NR en hs cinta SURG 733,826 804,874 9.7 Baltimore 808,643 929,439 14.9 $860,047 $923 
wie oc, || i ee ee 14.9 400 1,515 278.8 im 
pia 7 | er a rae eer ea 1,030 a 
PEE MRE. 5 Wa eis cas Sa Sew een 26.5 1,091 1,650 51.2 Harford 29,291 31,603 7.9 19,843 628 
REINA 66 Scns wai. eiene aes 32 1,067 1,240 16.2 ti 
PP MEHILED os isiave.6.0isis a. prarateieneers 26 11,214 12,531 11.7 Ann Arundel 43,408 55,167 27k 27,896 506 
pipe Oo ere ae 55 2,537 2,809 10.6 Kent 15,026 14,242 — 5.2 7,243 509 
PPE Fnac isin hicks tae smetieie.« 21 2,239 2,532 13.1 Prince Georges 43,347 60,095 38.6 34,096 567 
OP CERT ka isc cock sas cos ss 34 352 4,463 1,167.9 Carroll 34,245 35,978 5.0 21,774 605 
eee Howard 15,826 16,169 24 7,726 478 
ada Queen Anne 16,001 14,571 — 8.9 6,743 463 
TUS Pn RGR: eck iors cosas Naaee ee tes MOS OEE RR DA eR US 1,005,787 1,157,264 15. $985,368 751 
** Eight largest cities outside carrier limits, but within trading radius (A, B, C.) 
*** Other cities and/or counties over 10,000 within A. B. C. trading radius. 
‘Miles from Baltimore’’ figures are from the Official Guide of the Railways, and, in a few instances, automobile road maps. 
Figures on total spendable money = Ry Per Cent 
inds Auto Industr 
income as tabulated are taken from an e a ‘ s : bes = 
coe Phe ° ° . ndustry oO ies Efficiency 
original statistical study made by Was First in Profit atin, caahains, tii 
SALES MANAGEMENT and presented, ; . acai ae 12 28.27 
complete, in the annual reference in 1927-9 Period Meat packing ......... 5 25.03 
number of this magazine issued Sep- a . Paper and paper products 6 18.90 
For the three-year ‘‘cycle,” 1927-1929, Fertilizers = .......... 4 18.65 


tember 27, 1930. For a full explana- 
tion of the method through which 
those figures were evolved see pages 
9, 10, and 11 of that issue. The 
figures on per capita spendable income 
as tabulated in this series of studies 
do not agree in all cases with the 
figures printed in the reference issue, 
since they have been corrected to cor- 
respond with the final 1930 popula- 
tion figures as compiled by the 
Bureau of Census. At the time the 
Reference Issue was printed only ap- 
proximate figures were available. 

Market information about the Balti- 
more area may be obtained from: 
News and Sunday American, Post and 
Sun. 

For additional information readers 
are referred to the material presented 
on the Philadelphia area, which ap- 
peared in SALES MANAGEMENT for 
February 14, 1931, and to the Wash- 
ington study, which will be printed 
later in this series. 

Previous studies in this series cov- 
ered New York City (January 31, 
1931), Chicago (February 7), Phila- 
delphia (February 14), Detroit (Feb- 
ruaty 21), Los Angeles (February 
28), and Cleveland (March 7). 
Cities are being presented in the order 
of size of municipal population, be- 
ginning with the largest. 


Martin A. O’Mara has been appointed 
vice-president in charge of the national 
users division of the Autocar Sales & Ser- 
ice Company, with headquarters in New 
York. 


the automotive industry led twenty- 
four others in ‘‘profit efficiency,” C. E. 
Knoeppel, of Lakewood, Ohio, indus- 


trial counsel, pointed out recently in ~ 


summarizing the results of a recent 
survey. 

Mr. Knoeppel’s analysis covered 353 
companies with total tangible assets of 
nearly $27,000,000,000. Based on 
“mean” profit requirement of 15 per 
cent return as met income on the 
tangible net worth (capital reserves, 


capital stock and surplus), Mr. 
Knoeppel found: 

Per Cent 

No. of _ of Profit 


Industry Companies Efficiency 
Automobiles and trucks 20 156.59 
Office and business equip- 

PACNG sie Ricdecces 8 138.08 
Auto parts and accessories 26 130.83 
Tobacco and tobacco prod- 

OS seater ais te scssncenesahs 17 108.39 
Radios, musical instru- 

Le ee ee 7 103.69 
Food products ........ 29 101.00 
Household products ... 17 98.95 
Industrial chemicals..... 17 96.83 
Leather and shoes ..... 8 94.52 
Lead and zinc ........ 5 87.20 
Electrical equipment.... 7 86.21 
MAPDAIEL 5.6 shitter. 44:%-< 16 85.99 
Mining and smelting... 16 75.44 
Agricultural machinery. . 7) W213 
Copper and brass ..... 12 74.77 
Machinery and mach. 

CEGUIDMENt ..occs:00 23 62.91 
Oil producing and refin- 

ise htecndy pees 34 55.85 
Steel and iron ........ 22 47.91 
Railroad equipment ... 13 45.53 
Cotton and cotton goods 9 35.24 
Auto tires and rubber 

ere 13 34.18 


“If this is the record for the un- 
usually prosperous cycle of 1927- 
1929,” Mr. Knoeppel asked, “what 
will profit efficiency be for the present 
cycle: 1930 (depression year), 193! 
(recovery year), and 1932 (presiden- 
tial year) ?” 


Belgium Seeks ‘‘Samples” 


of U. S. Advertising 


The “Artistic Club,’ Nieuw Leven 
(New Life), Alost, Belgium, is or- 
ganizing under the sponsorship of the 
Municipal Council there, an exhibi- 
tion of advertising art, R. Grenade, 
commercial counselor of the Belgian 
Embassy in the United States informs 
Eric T. King, chief of the specialties 
division of the Department of Com- 
merce. 

“M. Grenade would like to receive 
posters, pamphlet covers, mailing 
pieces, dummy packages or other ad- 
vertising material for display in their 
exhibition,” says Mr. King. ‘Those 
representing most recent developments 
in modern American art are particu- 
larly desired.” 

Specimens should be addressed to 
Monsieur R. Grenade at the Belgian 
Embassy, Washington, D. C. 


Would Tax Boston Chains 


A bill to impose a tax of $750 on each 
chain store in the smaller towns of Massa- 
chusetts and of $2,700 in Boston has been 
submitted to the Massachusetts Legislature. 
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he | 
SPIDE 


KNO 


ie Spider— master strategist amo 
creatures—well understands the/value of 
central location and straight-line trgfisportation. 


His business depends on service/Prospects are all 
around him. He instinctively chooses a central 
location. His headquarters/re in the very middle 
of his termtory. His trade-line _o direct to all 
points. 


No customers are neglected- None can complain 
of slow service; none drift away to other houses 
The most casual inquiry receives instant atter- 
tion. Business is always good. 


No Spider would think of estabhshing G.H.Q. 
on the edge of his territory. He would scgrn a 
location lacking varied, centralized and ad¢quate 
transportation. If any location were oufgrown, 
he would move. He cares not where 
used to be; he goes where the business } 


* * * 


If Robert Bruce could win a kingdém through 
observing the palience of a Spider{ why should 
“ 


~~ SHIP FROM THE Ce yrep 


speed of service is likewise here a factor 
Short-haul, straight-line, low-cost transportation 
a factor—for somebody alwayspays the freight. 
And the massing of population—the ability to 
reach the most people in the least time and at 
the lowest cost—finally sums up the basic prin- 
ciples of intelligent distribution. 


In all these essentials, St. Louis takes top rank as 
a distribution center. Observe its axial position 
on a national map. Consider its network of 
transportation—with nearly half America’s rail- 


roads originating from its base. Note its nearness - 


to the whole country’s center of population. 
Ponder well the 50,000,000 people within its im- 
mediate overnight territory. 


Can your business—if it depends on a national 
market—logically compete, except under a hand- 
icap, with a similar business located in central 
St. Louis? Can your Distribution—the greatest 
problem in modern business—afford to carry 
such a handicap? If not, why not move? 


Constructive information on the advantages of 
St. Louis as a Distributing Center may be had 
by addressing the Industrial Bureau of the 
Industrial Club, 507 Locust Street, St Louis, Mo. 


vv ST.LOUIS 


Uncovers Lucrative 


Insurance Market 
among Children 


BY LESTER Bt. COLST 


URING a period of time 
when thousands of life imsur- 
ance men have been sitting 


around with their backs 
humped, woefully admitting that the 
world has gone sour, Joseph A. Stein- 
brecker, of Evanston, Illinois, has 
found his own berry patch heavily 
fruited. He did it by using his 
imagination, tilling fresh soil and get- 
ting off the beaten path, 

His story has in it a lesson to all 
who sell. “‘Joe” Steinbrecker has es- 
tablished estates for 1,700 boys and 
girls. These estates are valued at 
more than $5,000,000. And it all 
grew out of a hobby. 

“It’s the easiest selling I ever did,” 
Steinbrecker says, ‘‘and the most pleas- 
ant.” 

It isn’t a new idea. He had it ’way 
back in 1914. That year he estab- 
lished estates for five girls and 116 
boys. 

His plan, briefly, is this: 

He writes, for example, a $3,000 
policy on a boy ten years old. The 
boy pays in less than a dollar a week 
for twenty years. When he is thirty- 
two years old he has a completed 
estate of $3,000, out of which he can 
draw more than $1,000—about what 
it has cost him. 

Or he can “‘let it ride” and at sixty- 
five he can draw out more than 
$4,300. Or at that age he has the 
alternative, if he wishes, of transfer- 
ring it into an annuity and drawing 
approximately $30 a month for the 
rest of his life. 

Any boy or girl from nine and a 
half years to twenty, if in good health, 
can get insurance at rates based on 
age. 

“It’s like a Christmas savings ac- 
count,” explains Steinbrecker to the 
boy and his parents, “except that the 
money isn’t drawn out and squan- 
dered in an emotional moment at 
Christmas time. 

“Parents don’t like to think of 
cashing in on their children’s deaths. 
So I don’t consider death in talking 
to them. I point out that it teaches 
children thrift, forethought, a planned 
life. The better class of parents, the 


successful ones, those who plan their 
own lives, are quick to see it.” 

Joe specializes in parents as well as 
in children. When a kid has shift- 
less parents, or ones who live each 
day for the day, Joe says his prospects 
aren't so good. He passes them up 
—hopeless. 

So Joe studies the parents first. 
When he finds the right sort of 
parents he gets the child’s name. 
Then he writes a simple letter to a 
parent. He says, briefly: 

“IT want to talk with you, Mr. 
Blank, about a plan which will be 
helpful to your son, John. This is 
a unique plan and I am sure it will 
appeal to you as a character-builder.”’ 

If he does not hear from the parent 
he walks in on him, at home, during 
the evening. He does not talk about 
anything the parent will gain; only 
the reward that will come to the son. 

Success of the child is the tenderest 
spot in the average parent’s heart. 
That thought has appeal. 

“I recently selected fifteen pros- 
pects, approached them cold turkey, 
and wrote fourteen of them,” said 
Mr, Steinbrecker. “I'll challenge any 
insurance writer to beat that. 

“And here’s something else worth 
thought. When I first got the idea, 
back in 1914, my ratio was more than 
twenty boys to one girl. Today I am 
writing as many gis as boys. The 
importance of the girl’s future, I 
think, is now realized as being equal 
to that of the boy. 

“T never talk to the child alone. I 
insist that the parent be present. It’s 
all very simple; quickly done. To 
anyone who would sell anyone I 
would say this— 

“Get something to sell that people 
will want. Create interest, desire and 
close the sale. Don’t talk too much. 
State your case quickly, in the fewest 
possible words. Don’t befuddle the 
prospect with a mass of detail. The 
average prospect today buys quickly 
or not at all. 

“The seller's time is valuable; as 
valuable as the buyer's. Let your 
prospect know that you are purpose- 
ful, direct and do not want to waste 
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He'll think 


his time or your time. 
more of you for it and react quicker 
and better.’’ 

The estates Joe Steinbrecker, who 
got interested in boys and girls 
when he was a school teacher, has 
established run from $500 to $10,- 


000. The average, he says, is about 
$3,000. 

“There’s something else that I’ve 
considered in working up my business 
among the young,” he explains. “It 
is this: 

“I am making contacts with hun- 
dreds of young people. They will 
grow up, live a long time and be my 
customers and friends for many years. 
I'll write them more insurance when 
they reach maturity and become big. 
ger buyers. | 


Joseph A. Steinbrecker 


“TI establish estates for their chil- 
dren in later years and, if I live long 
enough, for their children’s children. 
It is wiser, I think, than seeking busi- 
ness among those who are now old 
and will be gone sooner.” 


Kraft-Phenix Inaugurates 
Home Economics “Column” 


Kraft - Phenix Cheese Corporation, 
Chicago, subsidiary of the National 
Dairy Products Corporation, New 
York, has just launched an advertising 
campaign in paid space in newspapers 
throughout the United States, featur- 
ing a home economics “column.” _ 
The column, called ‘“Menu-ettes,” 1 
edited by Marye Dahnke, director of 
home economics for the company. 
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Chicago Office, Marshall Field © Company 


New York Office, Marshall Field & Company 


MARSHALL FIELD & COMPANY, IN DIRECTING A WORLD-WIDE ORGANIZATION, USE 


TELETYPEWRITER SERVICE 


TELETYPEWRITER SERviIcE* brings the separated units of 
a company as close together as though they were in the 
same building. Important information from one office is 
made instantly available in written form at any other, 
whether two city blocks or 2000 miles away. Operations 
of many kinds are speeded up, with resultant lower costs 
and better service to customers. 


Marshall Field & Company, in their wholesale mercan- 
tile division, use Teletypewriter Service between their Chi- 
cago headquarters in the Merchandise Mart, the world’s 
largest building, and their New York office for directing 
many of their world-wide activities. Messages to and from 
buyers, mills and branch offices in all parts of the world 
are handled between Chicago and New York by Teletype- 
writers. Orders from Chicago to mills on the Atlantic Sea- 
board are transmitted to New York by this modern method, 
and relayed from there. The ‘‘styling’’ of goods in 
manufacture is based largely on Teletypewriter messages. 


Vital financial information is exchanged instantly. 
Executive instructions are handled quickly and accurately. 
Centralized accounting, made possible by Teletypewriter 
Service, eliminates the duplication of records. Credit 
supervision is aided. Traffic matters are speeded. . . clear- 
ing imported merchandise through New York... tracing 
shipments from mills . . . diverting goods in transit. 


Teletypewriters can be used to exchange written mes- 
sages between departments in the same building, between 
buildings in the same city, or between cities separated 
by thousands of miles. Your local Bell Telephone 
Company will gladly show you how Teletypewriters 
might serve your firm. 


*Teletypewriter Service is a modern form of business communication. A message 
typed in one of your offices is reproduced in identical typewritten form at 
the same moment in any or all connected offices, no matter 
how distant. The machines can be operated by any one 
who can operate a typewriter. 


Photo by Lazarnick 


OME day I am going to write | 


an open letter to sales managers, 

sales promotion men and all the 

horde of office-chair polishers 
who spend their days and nights com- 
posing our endless flow of pep-bul- 
letins and home-office letters for 
salesmen. My public missive is going 
to start off something like this: 
“Dear Penner of Pep-Talks: _ 

“Did you ever sel/—treally sell? 
Did you ever grab a grip, pile into 
a Pullman, take a tough territory and 
sell for six solid weeks or more, 
pounding the pavement every day and 
sleeping over-the-wheels every night? 

“Did you ever face a flood of ob- 
jections day after day, battle like a 
Spartan for every order you wrested 
from a reluctant buyer, then snatch 
a quick dinner along about 7:30—and 
spend the hour before train-time writ- 
ing a long-winded report to a sales 
manager who wanted to know the 
color of every buyer’s eyes and the 
pattern of his tie?” 

The sales-writer who hasn’t served 
his apprenticeship through that school 
of experience just naturally doesn’t 
understand nor respond to a sales- 
man’s inner state of mind. He should 
confine himself to writing pep-letters 
in the abstract, telling would-be sales- 
men how to be big Selling-Napoleons. 

But the writer who has had those 
experiences is equipped to use them, 
if he will, to ‘“‘loyalize’” every man on 
the sales-force Let him sit down 
with a man from the field and he 
will win his cooperation every time. 
But put him before a dictating ma- 
chine and everything that’s human 
slips away from him. His bulletins, 


his letters become cold, impersonal. 
They take on a pompous ‘'me-looking- 


down-at-you’’ attitude, and cease to be 
the warm and friendly message of one 
human to a fellow-worker. 

Maxwell Droke, who writes that ex- 
cellent ‘‘Sales Letters’ page in SALES 
MANAGEMENT, has been hammering 
for years on the idea of putting the 
hand-clasp into business letters. Why 
not put the hand-clasp into your sales- 
men’s letters, too? Does the hearty, 
human style that wins the customer, 
ruin the salesman? Or is it that the 
salesman, because he works for the 
house and gets paid for it, shouldn’t 
expect to see the friendly, helpful side 
of his superior’s nature? 

I know one sales manager for a 
machinery concern, a human chap 
whose men would swim Lake Erie for 
him, if it would help his cause. He 
is no easy mark; his men can’t put 
anything over on him; they can’t loaf 
or make fake reports or concoct end- 
less alibis. They have to work—and 
they know it! But they also know 
that back home is a boss who is a 
human being—and they are ready to 
fight for him, do fight for him, in 
fact, the year round—and his sales 
figures show it. 

One of his men recently lost a big 
order that, by all odds, he should have 
landed. Sales were slow and hard to 
get. This fumble hit the chief hard. 
Instead of a tirade of recrimination 
to ease his feelings, this sales manager 
wrote an encouraging letter, plainly 
stated his position and put it up to 
the salesman to make good the dif- 
ference before the end of the quarter. 
Here's the letter, just as it was writ- 
ten, except for a few slight changes 
necessary to conceal the name of the 
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company and of the product: 
Dear Joe: 

Your letter from Muncie 
just came in and I will have 
to confess that my old “pump” 
skipped a couple of beats when 
I discovered that you didn’t get 
that Kitselman order. It was a 
big one and I had it on the 
quota sheet for this quarter— 
and boy, we certainly did need 
it, as you know. 

But not even an echo of my 
disappointment is intended as 
censure to you. I know that 
you did everything that could 
have been done to get that 
order for Apex. I've lost big 
orders myself and I'm sure that 
if I had been there, plugging 
just as hard as you plugged, we 
would have lost it just the 
same, 

It hits me hard right now, 
just as I know it hits you; but we are 
not going to take the count. Instead of 
getting gray-headed over Kitselman, I'm 
going to ask you to help me get out of 
the hole in another way. You can still 
do it by digging in twice as_ hard 
on some of those smaller prospects. 
Three or four of those small orders 
will easily make up for the $8,000 that 
got away from us on Kitselman. If you 
can get these, I won’t have any explaining 
to do the first of next quarter—and neither 
will you. But I’m depending upon you 
to keep both of us off the green carpet. 

Do you think “Joe’’ hated to get 
that letter? Or disliked his chief for 
being human? Certainly not! That 
message was a dose of ‘dynamic do- 
something’ for Joe. He started out 
a little earlier in the morning, told his 
story a little more earnestly, worked 
a little later in the evening,—and 
ended up the quarter with a better- 
than-quota record despite the loss of 
the big order. 

To gauge the quenching effect of | 
most home-office missives, watch the 
salesmen in a hotel reaching for the 
morning’s mail. Here comes one 
now! Watch him nerve himself for 
the task; notice he opens every other 
letter first, the office letter last. And 
as he reads it, observe his already 
lengthy countenance drop another 
stage. 

I submit one question: Is he a 
better, abler salesman for today since 
he read that office letter? Or is he 
just a little less buoyant, enthusiastic, 
eager than he might have been had 
there been no office letter? 

“But,” I hear some sales managet 
objecting, “some of these fellows de- 
serve it. They're lazy, inefficient an 

(Continued on page 479) 
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MEDICAL ARTS 
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REMODELING 


SKIRVIN TOWER 
$2250,.000 
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26 STORIES 


Oklahoma City was 
the U.S. in Building for January 


UILDING activity in Oklahoma City is without 
equal in any city three times its size in America. 
The building total of $3,063,760 in January was ex- 
ceeded only by New York, Detroit and Los Angeles. 
The total for February reached $2,054,815. 
Retail trade in Oklahoma City increased 3.2% in 


This Picture shows con- 
Struction progress on the 
st National Bank 
building which will be 32 
Stories high. In the lower 
left foreground the boom 
of the 33-story Rams.y 
uilding, pictured above, 
can be seen, 
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January over a year ago, although the average 
throughout the Tenth Federal Reserve District 
showed a decline of 0.1%. 

All public utilities continued to show gains in 
number of customers in February; postal receipts 
climbed; and recorded mortgages and deeds indi- 
cated a marked increase in real estate activity. 

Adequate sales efforts will produce profitable sales 
volumes in this continuously above-average market 
in which the Oklahoman and Times, alone, do a 
thorough selling jo» zt one low advertising cost. 


THE DAILY .QKLAHOMAN 
OKLAHOM&K CITY TIMES 


THE OKLAHOMA FARMER-STOCKMAN 


Nateonal Reprersentatwe EKATZ Speceal Advertring Agency 
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True Plant Capacity 
Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 

The success of any manufacturing com- 
pany depends primarily upon its ability 
to estimate accurately its own capacity. 
The true meaning of “capacity” often is 
misunderstood. 

Is the real capacity of a rubber company, 
for example, the maximum number of tires 
that its men and machines can turn out 
in a day, or a month, or a year, regard- 
less of where those tires go, at what price 
they are sold if they are sold, or of what 
demand there happens to be for them? 

Or, does plant capacity really mean the 
average number of tires produced in an 
average day or an average month, taking 
the entire year as the standard, for which 
there is a demand and which can be mer- 
chandised at a reasonable and legitimate 
profit ? 

That is true plant capacity; the other is 
merely machine capacity. 

The distinction between them might be 
illustrated by the modern daily newspaper. 
Its presses are capable, let us say, of turn- 
ing out 140,000 papers an hour. How- 
ever, if the paper has a total circulation 
of only 70,000 there would be no reason 
for printing 140,000 papers merely because 
the presses are capable of turning out that 
many in an hour. 

The manufacturing capacity of the Gen- 
eral Tire & Rubber Company is not the 
maximum number of tires that its workers 
and machines can turn out in a day, or a 
month or a year. Its capacity is the aggre- 
gate of the tires that can be merchandised 
in a day, or a year, by its 3,000 dis- 
tributors, 

General Tires are made because they 
have been sold and because there is a de- 
mand for them. They are not sold merely 
because they have been made and must 
be disposed of, somewhefe» and at some 
price. 

When machine capacity is made the 
criterion upon which production is based, 
certain conditions inevitably result. Orders 
are taken, merely with a view to obtaining 
volume, without reasonable regard for 
prices or profits. The only aim is to per- 
mit the machines to turn out the maximum 
number of tires possible in a given time, 
regardless whether or not there is a de- 
mand for them or whether or not they can 
be marketed at a legitimate profit. 

When machine capacity cannot be prof- 
itably distributed through the independent 
dealers, increased distribution often is 
sought through the medium of company- 
owned tire stores, frequently operated at 
a loss. 

In order to keep machines busy to 
capacity, recourse, too, often is had to 
mail-order or chain store contracts, under 
which tires are sold to be merchandised 
at prices which are destructively competi- 
tive to that company’s own dealers. 

To manufacture a huge number of tires 
in one day requires an immense plant in- 
vestment. To justify such an investment 
and to take care properly of the inevitable 
depreciation charges, the plant must be 
operated pretty constantly and rather fully. 

If it is not, the additional cost of main- 


taining this huge plant must come out of 
the price obtained for the product or the 
manufacturer must suffer a_ loss. 

Figuring annual depreciation on plant 
investment at 10 per cent, and interest on 
the investment at 6 per cent, that makes 
16 per cent a year which would be te- 
garded in merchandising terms as annual 
plant rental. 

In the case of the General Tire & Rub- 
ber Company, that would mean 16 per 
cent of $1,500,000 or $240,000 a year, 
which is less than 1 per cent of its annual 
sales, 

In the case of a company with the plant 
investment of $100,000,000, the annual 
plant rental would amount to $16,000,000 
which happens to be 6 per cent of the 
annual sales of that particular company. 

To operate a rubber plant successfully 
the year round its business must be con- 
tinuing business. It must always be able 
to depend upon future business. 

A rubber plant is not operating profit- 
ably or economically if its workers and 
machines are pushed to the limit one week 
and then allowed to remain comparatively 
idle the next week. 

It follows, therefore, that mere volume 
for the. sake of volume does not mean 
success in tire manufacturing; that huge 
contracts which require the maximum effort 
of men and machines for only limited 
periods are not good business unless 
enough of them are obtained to keep men 
and machines steadily employed; that large 
plant investment, with consequent large 
annual depreciation and interest charges, 
necessitates large output the year round if 
plant rentals are not to become exorbitant; 
and that, on the other hand, unless there 
is a demand for this large output, at a 
reasonable profit, it is an actual liability 
instead of an asset—W’. O'Neill, presi- 
dent, General Tire & Rubber Company, 
Akron, Ohio. 


How about ‘“Chiselers”’ 


Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 

Mr, James True’s article, “Are Manu- 
facturers Making Horse-traders Out of 
Buyers?” in the February 21 issue is very 
interesting. 

Sellers are undoubtedly responsible for 
spoiling a lot of buyers. 

But why not give us the other side of 
the story, “Are Buyers Making Horse- 
traders Out of Sellers?” We have in mind 
the ‘‘chiselers,’ as we call them, who are 
never content unless they chip something 
off the price regardless of the quality and 
the service.—T. J. King, vice-president, 
The Gerrard Company, Inc., Chicago. 


Industrial Markets 
Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 


In checking over Table I, ‘The Relative 
Importance of Various Markets,’ which is 
a feature of your article “Where Are My 
Best Industrial Prospects?”, we note that 
you have quoted figures for only forty- 
seven states, failing to give statistics for 
the state of Virginia. 

We are wondering whether this could 
possibly be an oversight in the preparation 


of the list, or if for any reason the com. 
plete data was not available for the state 
of Virginia, 

We shall of course be very glad to hear 
from you on this subject, inasmuch as the 
table is very interesting and important to 
us.—Victor Hawkins, director of sales 
promotion, Capper Publications, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

(Editor's Note: The figures on Vir. 
ginia were not intentionally omitted. Here 
they are: Mining, value of products, 
$33,519,000; Agriculture, farm _ sales. 
$160,840,000; Manufacturing, value of 
products, $671,347,000; Total, $865,706, 
000; Bank deposits, $524,582,000; Money 
income, $967,997,000; Productive units, 
2,432; Retail outlets, 33,617.) 


Some Ten Strikes 
Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 


Kindly quote us reprint prices for cus- 
tomer distribution on 5,000 copies of the 
article entitled “Oversold Price and Un- 
dersold Quality,” by Andrew L. Carmical, 
on page 330 of the February 21 issue. 

Copy like this should be given as much 
publicity as Lucky Strikes—The Home 
Laundry Company, Inc., Washington, D.C. 


Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 


I want to congratulate you on the article 
on advertising rackets which appeared in 
a recent issue. It was a very timely one 
and truly outlines the deplorable condi- 
tions which the manufacturers have to face 
in order to sell their merchandise today.— 
F. G. Mitten, advertising manager, The 
Beardsley & Wolcott Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Waterbury, Connecticut. 


Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 


One of the most interesting articles that 
either Mr, Dick or myself have read in 
quite some time was the one appearing in 
your February 21 issue, the article con- 
tributed by Mr. Christie of the Gifford- 
Wood Company, Hudson, New York.—F. 
B. Cutter, vice-president, Barrington Asso- 
ciates, New York City. 


Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 


We enjoyed very much the article “Some 
Straight Facts about This Private Brand 
Issue.” This article is of timely interest 
and the facts, at any rate, as they relate 
to the soap industry, are, we believe, 100 
per cent correct. : 

We want twenty or twenty-five reprints 
of the article—Newell Gutradt Compan), 
San Francisco. 


Population Studies Helpful 
Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 


I appreciate very much the permission 
you gave us to photostat your population 
study of New York City and to distribute 
copies to our salesmen making New York 
and surrounding territories. 

I notice in your issue of February 7 that 
you have published the same sort of data 
concerning the Chicago market and assume 
the subsequent issues will contain further 
analyses. 

The purpose of this letter is to find out 
whether we might photostat each of these 
analyses as they appear and distribute 
copies to our salesmen as we had planned 
'o do in connection with the New York 
one, . . . these studies are mighty 
valuable and represent not only intensive 
study, but intelligent application —Morz 
Dreyfus. retail service department, Pioneer 
Suspender Company, Philadelphia. 
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Better Distribution 
via Better Location 


PHIL: 


Business -=3| @ it | a Association 
we || 1442 Widener Building, Philadelphia 


For many products the distribution problem could besolved more 
readily by moving your plant nearer to the greatest market. 


For many firms a Philadelphia location would save a large part 
of the transportation cost. Instead of worrying about creating a 
new market for your product, why not utilize America’s greatest 
market? 


From Philadelphia you can reach, at an average distance of 100 
miles, spendable income to the amount of $29,932,768,000—nearly 
one-third of the country’s total, concentrated in less than four 
percent of the country’s area. 


Without cost or obligation this Association will prepare and 
submit data relating specifically to Philadelphia’s opportunity 
for your business. Please address Department Z. on your 
business letterhead. 
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Drug and Movie Industries Gain 
as Others Bow to Depression 


Although the American consumer was 
not able to do and buy as many things 
as usual in 1930, he managed to have 
a fairly good time and, in certain 
ways, to indulge himself a bit—and 
certain American industries profited in 
consequence. 

If the consumer had to cut down a 
bit on his budget for automobiles, 
radios and rail transportation, if he 
spent less money even for such neces- 
sities as food, clothing and building 
materials, he went to the movies more 
than ever, used more gas and electricity 
(although he didn’t buy so many elec- 
trical appliances), smoked more ciga- 
rettes, probably chewed more gum, 
and increased 6.18 per cent his de- 
mand for “drugs,” which, in this in- 
stance, included everything from 
medicines to cosmetics. 

Of thirty-one imdustrial groups ana- 
lyzed by Ernst & Ernst, accountants, 
New York, only amusement companies 
and drugs showed gains in profits in 
1930. Of the twenty-nine groups 
with smaller profits, three—rubber, 
sugar and textiles—were operating at 
actual deficits, ranging from $1,346,- 
000 in rubber to $15,746,000 in tex- 


tiles. The decreases among the other 
industries ranged from 4.29 per cent 
in tobacco (although cigarettes pro- 
gressed, pipe and cigar tobacco did 
not) to 75.48 per cent in copper and 
brass. 

Among the utilities, electric and gas 
companies increased their earnings 
about 2 per cent as against a corre- 
sponding decrease for the telephone 
companies. The net operating income 
of the railroads, on the other hand, 
was 30.57 per cent less. 

Of 972 industrial companies analyzed, 
188, or slightly more than one-fifth, 
had better earnings records for 1930, 
and 784 worse. In the amusement 
field, five of the ten companies which 
had already reported had better state- 
ments. In the drug field four of 
eleven were better. In contrast, only 
two of the forty-three textile com- 
panies made progress in 1930. 
Comparing 1930 with 1928, the Ernst 
& Ernst analysis shows that the aggre- 
gate net profits for 1930 of 886 in- 
dustrial corporations in thirty different 
groups and miscellaneous were 28.68 
per cent lower than for 1928 and 
39.67 per cent lower than for 1929. 


Profit Increase—1930 


Over 
1929 

Industrials Per Cent 
ACIORAUEES. ...6600500a0ds0006 — 74.48 
AMUSEMERE sosiscesscswssoas 1.91 
PACMAG BIC a <6 aisi'sisie icine ents ¥ tes — 50.07 
Auto parts and accessories .... — 66.22 
RES on Ip ciiha sees aba w kwlod -—— 7.69 
Beverages and confections ..... — 2.47 
Brass and copper products .... — 75.48 
Building materials and equipment — 31.95 
Business equipment ........... — 41.63 
GRGRNGNS: csacincusie cg sine seus — 30.50 
SGN: ohGicn me ubedwnsgetiaws — 67.24 
LOU ERAT ee ee ee eer 7.01 
Elect. household equipment .... — 48.97 
Food products—misc, ......... — 17.64 
. — 51.17 
Machinery and tools .......... — 40.38 
rr — 16.61 
Merchandising ............... — 42.98 
Metal products—sundty ....... — 40.70 
Mining and smelting .......... — 65.29 
Oil prod. and Refining ........ — 32.06 
Paper producs ............-65 — 49.13 
Printers and publishers ........ — 15.17 
Railroad equipment ........... — 19,92 
Restaurant chains ............. — 10.47 
Pe sranedisacapeeeranes —103.86 
BOO, fears sct susie wwledaduneey —— 31:30 
SO ee a eee —170.79 
DED: bir pny, ce REKL KS esieons —339.00 
Tobacco products ............. — 4.20 
a — 29.64 


PRO DEIN en Sich ich oun rea nds — 39.67 


Over Number Companies 
1928 Better Than Worse Than 
Per Cent Total 1929 1928 1929 1928 
1 


— 69.77 3 1 Z 2 
97.10 10 5 9 5 il 
— 55.76 15 1 3 14 12 
— 64.34 42 4 6 39 36 
4.99 1 6 10 9 5 
21.00 23 11 17 12 6 
— 72.79 10 0 it 10 9 
— 23.55 63 13 21 50 42 
— 7.42 7 it 4 6 3 
— 12.34 20 +4 6 16 14 
— 66.12 37 5 > 32 a2 
25.56 10 4 5 6 5 

— 8.56 12 3 3 4 > 
— 4.80 23 4 9 19 14 
— 16.18 30 > 10 27 20 
— 2955) 65 i, 11 58 54 
— 21.15 18 4 4 14 14 
— 43.00 60 c4 16 > 44 
— 25.07 a1 5 9 48 42 
— 54.14 33 7 11 26 22 
— 21.27 37 5 10 52 27 
— 36.48 52 lg 11 21 21 
~=' 2.85 11 l t 10 7 
33.69 15 4 9 11 6 
11,87 8 2 6 6 2 
=—103.27 12 2 0 10 1 
— 28.40 10 1 0 9 10 
—128.77 18 7 5 11 13 
—321.88 35 1 2 34 55 
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— 16.25 139 38 46 101 93 
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Seven of the groups show greater 
profits for 1930 than for 1928; amuse. 
ment companies, 97.10 per cent; 
bakeries, 4.99; beverages and confec. 
tions, 21; drugs, 25.56; railroad 
equipment, 33.69; restaurant chains, 
11.87; tobacco products, 2.92. Better 
results in 1930 than in 1928 were 
shown by 265 of the 886 individual 
companies; poorer results by 621. 

It is notable that among the com- 
panies which made progress during the 
year were several of the largest adver- 
tisers. It is also interesting that 
among these companies were a num- 
ber which do not deal in ‘‘necessities.” 
All of the four largest tobacco com- 
panies, for example—American, Rey- 
nolds, Liggett & Myers and Lorillard 
—made greater profits in 1930. So 
did the two largest chewing gum 
manufacturers—William Wrigley, Jr., 
and American Chicle. Also to be in- 
cluded in this list, however, were ten 
leading factors in the food industry: 
National Dairy Products, Borden, Na- 
tional Biscuit, Standard Brands, Her- 
shey, Quaker Oats, Jewel Tea, Grand 
Union, Wilson & Company and Cud- 
ahy Packing Company. 

In the drug products field, Drug, Inc., 
increased its earnings from more than 
$4,000,000 to $21,123,430. The 
Lambert Company, maker of Listerine 
and Pro-phy-lac-tic tooth brushes, and 
American Safety Razor Company also 
made progress. 

Among concerns in the beverage field 
which had record earnings were Coca- 
Cola, White Rock Mineral Springs and 
Liquid Carbonic. 

Several of the largest factors in the 
motion picture industry—including 
Paramount, Radio-Keith-Orpheum and 
Loew’s—made substantial progress. 
Although purchases of railroad equip- 
ment were generally much smaller, the 
Baldwin and Lima Locomotive Works 
succeeded in making more money. 
Certain clothing concerns made much 
better progress during the year than 
the industry as a whole. Notable 
among these was Cluett Peabody, 
maker of Arrow shirts and collars. 
Another company which was able to 
buck the downward trend in its indus- 
try was International Business Ma- 
chines Corporation, reporting an 
increase of about 10 per cent in gross 
sales and earnings. 

The largest increases reported for the 
year were made by the American To- 
bacco and Cities Service companies— 
American’s earnings rising from about 
$30,000,000 to $43,345,370, and 
Cities Service’s from slightly more 
than $36,000,000 to nearly $49,000,- 
000. Both of these accounts are 
handled by Lord & Thomas and 
Logan. 
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Aw a salesman with a cum- 
bersome bound catalog and he’s 
as handicapped as a soldier with 
a broken bayonet. His fighting 
edge is soon dulled with out-of- 
date pictures and prices. The 
speed of his sales story is slowed 
by long searches for “new lists” 
and “latest prices”. Keen com- 
petition often beats him early 
in the battle. 


Give your force the sharp sales 


Remington 


BUSINESS 


4, 


\ 3 


bayonets theyll need in 1931. 
Gird them with the finest and 
fastest equipment for the sales 
attack— Baker Vawter-Kalama- 


Systems Division 


oldier 


W779) ) 
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zoo loose leaf catalog covers. 
They are kept up-to-date be- 
cause sheet changes can be made 
easily and quickly. They stand 
wear and tear, look well and lie 


flat open for reference. 


Loose leaf is the modern way 
... the practical and economi- 
cal way ... the profitable way. 
Learn its advantages. Send to- 
day for the new book “Catalogs 
That Sell”. It’s free. 


Rand 


SERVICE 


BUFFALO, NEW YORK 
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The Autopoint Company of Chicago is using x-ray 
photographs in selling their new fountain pen to 
dealers. 

In approaching the trade originally with their new 
item, before the adoption of the x-ray as a sales aid, 
the salesmen were confident of its reception, the big 
talking point being its greatly increased ink capacity. 
First calls, however, brought forth unexpected objec- 
tions which led the salesmen to believe that their 
schooling in fountain pen selling was incomplete. 
“Your pen hasn’t as long a nib as Blank’s. People 
like to see a lot of gold,” protested the dealers, “‘it 
makes them think they are getting more for their 
money.” 

The Autopoint salesman’s answer to this objection was 
that their nib extended farther back into the neck, and 


Medical Science Comes to Aid of Sales Campaign 


argument developed into a serious factor in sales 
resistance. 

The January sales meeting of the Autopoint Company 
was therefore devoted to its discussion and solution. 
It was agreed that there was a psychological need for 
obtaining some convincing refutation of the trade’s 
sales objection, and the x-ray was suggested as being 
the most practicable method for presenting dramatic 
proof of the pen’s inner construction. Consultation 
with an expert in the industrial department of the 
General Electric X-Ray Corporation resulted in a 
radiograph of the pen. 

The Autopoint Company is delighted with results. 
“The radiograph is proving a novelty which excites 
dealer interest as well as providing complete visual 
proof of what our salesmen say about the pen,” com- 


entation. 


so made the pen more substantial. 
raised by the dealers did take the edge off their pres- 
As the selling campaign progressed, this 


But the point 


mented L. B. Jacobs, vice-president in charge of sales 
of the Autopoint Company. 
‘not enough gold’ objection.” 


“It has exploded the 


Newspaper Circulation 
Gains, Ayer Reports; 
Mergers Cut Number 


Circulation of daily and weekly news- 
papers continues to increase, N. W. 
Ayer & Son, Philadelphia, points out 
with the publication this week of the 
1931 edition of its Directory of News- 
papers and Periodicals. Aggregate 
circulation of dailies in the United 
States and Canada is now 45,106,245 
as compared with 44,110,094 in 1930. 
Although circulation figures are being 
maintained, there were _ thirty-five 
fewer dailies and 218 fewer weeklies 
than last year. 

A new feature of the 1931 directory 
is a listing of State Audit Bureau cir- 
culations for weekly newspapers. 


Sumner Directs Program 
for A. F. A. Meeting 


G. Lynn Sumner, president of the G. 
Lynn Sumner Company, New York 
agency, has been appointed general 
chairman of the program committee 
for the 27th annual convention of the 
Advertising Federation of America, to 
be held at the Hotel Pennsylvania, 
New York, June 14-18. 

The annual convention of the Na- 
tional Industrial Advertisers’ Associa- 
tion has been changed from White 
Sulphur Springs to the Hotel Penn- 
sylvania, New York City, June 15-17. 


Oliver Farm Equipment 
Appoints J. S. Witmer 


James S. Witmer, for the last fifteen 
years sales manager of the J. I. Case 
Company, Racine, Wisconsin, has been 
appointed assistant to C. R. Messin- 
ger, president of the Oliver Farm 
Equipment Company, Chicago. 

Mr. Witmer started with the former 
J. I. Case Threshing Machine Com- 
pany in 1902. From 1912 to 1915 
he was with Rumely Products. 


James S. Witmer 


Stationers Hold Series 
of Sales Conferences 
to Expand Market 


The National Stationers’ Association, 
embracing manufacturers, office out- 
fitters and retailers, has launched a 
series of regional meetings to sell 
dealers more thoroughly on the possi- 
bilities of their market, to show them 
how to train retail sales people and 
to operate sales control plans. 
Meetings were held recently at Wash- 
ington, Boston, Springfield, Massachu- 
setts, Albany and Montreal. Another 
will be in Dallas, March 19 and 20. 
Three reports prepared under the 
direction of Conrad Natzhammer, 
sales manager, the Northwestern Fur- 
niture Company, Milwaukee,  vice- 
president of the association, are used 
as the basis for the meetings. They 
are entitled, “You're in a Billion- 
Dollar Industry”; ‘Sales Meetings— 
and What Is Accomplished by 
Them’; and “Keeping Tab on Sales 
and Salesmen.”’ 


Liberty’s Circulation Higher — 


Circulation of Liberty magazine, New 
York, increased from 2,368,000 in 1929 to 
2,575,000 at the end of 1930, James 
O’Shaughnessey, business manager, at- 
nounced this week. The total weekly 
print order is now about 2,750,000. 
Liberty is owned by the Chicago Tribune 
and published by Captain J. M. Patterson, 
who is also publisher of the New York 
Daily News. 
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An intimate glimpse into the 


PRIVATE LIFE 


of an Advertising Dollar as it is lived in San Francisco and 


Northern California 


YO 1, 
L@® is vouchsafed to those 
£ 


= who will appropriate the little time necessary for a thorough 


reading of the 


- 1931 Newspaper and Market 

’ ANALYSIS 
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Write or wire direct, or to any representative of this newspaper, 
7 for your copy. 
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Bureau of Advertising 
Publishes ‘‘Atlas” 
of Daily Papers 


The Bureau of Advertising of the 
American Newspaper Publishers’ As- 
sociation, New York, has just pub- 
lished a ‘'Newspaper Atlas’—covering 
the cities of the United States and 
Canada which have daily newspapers, 
the current population of each state 
and the total number of morning, 
evening and Sunday newspapers, the 
combined circulation and combined 
minimum and national line rate in 
each of these three groups in each 
state. 

“No effort has been made to show the 
trading areas of newspaper cities,” 
William A. Thomson, director of the 
bureau, explained. “Within a single 
‘jobbing area’ there may be twenty to 
fifty newspapers, each serving its own 
group of readers, each rendering a 
useful service, each essential to some 
advertising campaign. 

“While daily newspapers are pub- 
lished in only one-third of the 3,000 
counties in the United States,’ Mr. 
Thomson added, ‘these counties con- 
tain four-fifths of the wealth and in- 
dices of buying power.” 


F. T. C. Restrains Artloom 


The Federal Trade Commission has or- 
dered Artloom Corporation, Philadelphia, 
rug and carpet manufacturer, trading as 
Artloom Rug Mills, to stop labeling as 
“Wilton” certain of its rug fabrics. In 
addition to general Wilton fabrics, Art- 
loom has manufactured, among others, a 
type of rug labeled “Bagdad” or ‘Bagdad 
Seamless Jacquard Wilton,” which, the 
commission said, “is not in fact a Wilton 
rug as defined, although it was sold as 
genuine Wilton.” 


Cremo’s Radio Copy 


Totals 20 Words 


The American Cigar Company, 
subsidiary of American Tobacco 
Company, will inaugurate Mon- 
day, March 16, a series of 
fifteen-minute broadcasts for 
Cremo cigars, in each of which 
only twenty words of advertising 
will be used. 

The programs—featuring Ar- 
thur Pryor’s band—will be on 
the air six nights a week over 
a Columbia Broadcasting chain. 
The advertising will consist of 
a summary of American Cigar’s 
efforts against spit-tipping and 
for its belief in a “good five- 
cent cigar.” 


Industrial Advertising 
Budgets Are Lower 


Thirty per cent of the member com- 
panies of the National Industrial Ad- 


vertisers’ Association who replied to. 


a recent questionnaire said that they 
plan to increase their advertising ap- 
propriations this year; 30 per cent 
will maintain them at 1930 levels; 40 
per cent will decrease them, William 
A. Hemming, research director, New 
York, reported this week. 

The average increase amounted to 16 
per cent, Mr. Hemming said. (Near- 
ly all the companies in this group do 
an annual volume of business of more 
than $1,000,000.) 

The average decrease was found to be 
23 per cent, with individual decreases 
ranging from 5 to 70 per cent. 
Several companies reported increases 
as high as 50 per cent. 


Woodbury’s new dress—to be announced in July. 


F. T. C. Orders Curtiss 
to Discontinue Resale 


Price Maintenance 


Curtiss Candy Company, Chicago, 
maker of Baby Ruth bars and other 
confections, has been ordered by the 
Federal Trade Commission to discon- 
tinue several methods of maintaining 
resale prices. 

Specifically, Curtiss is ordered to “'stop 
entering into contracts or agreements 
with its dealers for resale of its prod- 
ucts at prices fixed by the company; 
to cease inducing jobbers to agree 
among themselves to observe and 
maintain resale prices; and desist in 
its request to dealers that they report 
the names of other dealers who fail 
to maintain the resale prices fixed by 
the company; and to stop seeking by 
any method the cooperation of dealers 
in making effective any policy adopted 
by Curtiss Candy Company for the 
maintenance of prices.” 

The commission held that the effect 
of the company’s practices has been to 
“suppress competition among jobbers 
in the sale of Baby Ruth bars; to con- 
strain jobbers to sell them at prices 
fixed by the company; and to deprive 
purchasers of the advantage in price 
which they would otherwise obtain 
from the unobstructed flow of com- 
merce in candy under methods of free 
competition.” 

The commission found that the Cur- 
tiss company ‘“‘seeks and secures from 
its dealers evidence of the failure of 
other dealers to maintain resale prices.” 
By reason of the information thus ob- 
tained, it added, the company “makes 
investigations and exacts promises” 
from dealers to maintain them. ‘‘Fail- 
ing to obtain such promises,’ the Cur- 
tiss company “declines further to sup- 
ply” them. 


Woodbury’s Plans Drive 
for New Soap Package 


Twelve national magazines will be 
employed by the Jergens-Woodbuty 
Sales Corporation, Cincinnati, begin- 
ning next July, announcing a new 
package and container on Woodbury’s 
Facial Soap, Robert V. Beucus, adver- 
tising manager, told SALES MANAGE- 
MENT this week. 

The new containers were recently re- 
leased to salesmen. 


Heads Cloverdale Sales 


W. B. Cragin, formerly merchandising 
counselor for the Gardner Advertising 
Company, has joined the Cloverdale 
Spring Company, Baltimore, Maryland, 
Pale Dry and Golden ginger ale, and 
Lith-a-Limes, as general sales manager. 
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5" in the Publie Interest 

Ob- 

Kes By Nelson B. Gaskill 
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ul Mr. Gaskill has been a practicing lawyer in the business field for many 

ur- years. He was formerly chairman of the Federal Trade Commission, and 

1p- was chosen by Mr. Hoover, when he was Secretary of Commerce, to write 
the chapter on lega! relations for the text book on Trade Associations 

— published by the Department of Commerce. He is a member of the 
New Jersey Bar, and among other activities is president of the Lead Pencil 
Institute. Noted for his ability as a business analyst and economist, he 
is probably the best qualified authority in America to present a report on 

be the subject of price maintenance which combines both the legal and 

uty economic points of view with an understanding of business practice. 

rin- 

a "Price Control in the Public Interest" is the first comprehensive report 

‘y's dealing with the legal aspects of price maintenance in relation to unem- 

ref- ployment, wages and purchasing power. It also presents for the first time 

GE- the idea that in order to secure continuity of employment and reasonable 
wages, it is necessary +o protect both the manufacturer and the distributor 

re- from the evils of predatory price-cutting. And it presents for the first 
time a course of legislative action which equally serves the common 
interests of the manufacturer, the wholesaler, the retailer and the public. 

The price of this report is $5 a copy. Enclose check or tell us to charge 
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Average Radio Coverage 
Is Only 15 Per Cent, 
Iowa Survey Shows 


The average advertiser can expect only 
15 per cent coverage in his radio 
program, George Gallup, director of 
journalism, Drake University, Des 
Moines, Iowa, points out as a result 
of a recent survey. 

Instead of using questionnaires, Pro- 
fessor Gallup sent interviewers to all 
sections of the city to discover how 
many families could be found at 
home; how many of these owned sets; 
how many had the sets turned on 
when the interviewers called; the per- 
centage of those listening to the pro- 
grams who knew the sponsors of them 
or the product advertised and the 
number who knew the station to 
which they were listening. 
Interviewers called on all occupied 
homes in the blocks assigned to them 
between seven and nine in the eve- 
ning. The survey covered six week- 
day nights during a month. 

The coverage of all stations among 
these families in Des Moines during 
these hours was found to be 33 per 
cent. Only 55 per cent of the listeners 
knew who the sponsors were. Thus 
while all stations had a coverage of 
33 per cent of the families in this ter- 
titory, actually because of the lack of 
interest of the listener in remembering 
the sponsors’ names, their effective 
coverage amounted to only 17 per 
cent. The local effective coverage was 
15 per cent. 

Eighty per cent of the 260 families 
interviewed were found at home, but 
only 74 per cent owned sets. Only 
eighty-six, or 33 per cent, had their 
sets turned on at the time the inter- 
viewers called; forty-seven, or 55 per 
cent of these, knew who the sponsors 
were, and sixty-eight, or 79 per cent 
of these, knew the stations that were 
coming in. 


Spur Bay State Promotion 


Two bills have been introduced in the 
Massachusetts legislature authorizing the 
Massachusetts Industrial Commission to 
advertise the state through paid periodical 
space and otherwise. Under a ruling of 
the attorney-general, the advertising is now 
restricted to booklets and folders. One 
bill merely conveys authority and the other 
authorized a maximum expenditure of 
$100,000 annually for advertising. 


Washington Sales Tax Bill 


A sales tax bill proposed in the present 
session of the state legislature at Olympia, 
Washington, will, if enacted, impose a tax 
of about 1 per cent on gross sales of near- 
ly all general businesses, and 5 per cent 
on entertainment, recreational or amuse- 
ment sales. 


Here’s another excuse for never moving out of your deck chair— 
a radio pillow. 


RCA-Victor Introduces 


a “Radio Pillow” 

A “singing” and ‘“‘talking’’ radio 
pillow, for use in hospitals and later 
for steamer chairs, Pullman berths, 
summer resorts and other purposes, 
has been developed by the engineer- 
ing products division of the RCA- 
Victor Company. 

The radio pillow, of regulation hos- 
pital size, is made of sponge rubber 
in which a sensitive radio reproducing 
unit, connected with a centralized 
radio system, is concealed. The pil- 
low is so constructed that although 
the sound permeates through, it can- 
not be heard except by resting the 
head on the pillow. 


Old Gold Enters Gotham 


Wrapped in Cellophane 


P. Lorillard Company, which has been 
testing Cellophane wrapping on its 
Old Gold cigarettes in Connecticut, 
entered the New York market this 
week, the new wrapper being men- 
tioned in the advertising. 

For the present at least regular Cello- 
phane will be employed. Camels of 
the R. J. Reynolds Company are now 
being advertised in moisture-proof 
Cellophane. Regular Cellophane, air- 
proof, sells at fifty cents a pound, 
moisture-proof at seventy-five cents. 
To wrap Camels, the R. J. Reynolds 
Company recently purchased eighteen 
packaging machines at a cost of 
$4,000 each. 

Meanwhile, as a result of the intensive 
Camel campaign, the Du Pont Cello- 
phane Company has received about 
1,000 inquiries from other companies. 


Druggists’ Alliance Adds 


Twenty Jersey Stores 


The second unit of the Independent 
Druggists’ Alliance of America was 
opened by twenty member stores at 
Jersey City this week. These stores 
will be serviced by D. Kaltman & 
Company, Inc., wholesale drug house 
there. A dozen other stores are being 
remodeled along I. D. A. lines and 
will be opened soon with uniform ex- 
teriors and interiors. 

There are now 150 independently 
owned stores in the new group in 
New Jersey. The first unit of sixty- 
seven stores was opened by the New 
Jersey Wholesale Drug Company in 
Newark and vicinity in November. 
The I. D. A. was organized and is 
headed by J. Frank Grimes, Chicago, 
also president of the Independent 
Grocers’ Alliance of America. Ten 
thousand independent grocers are now 
members of the I. G. A. group. 


British Liquor Budget Big 


More than $10,000,000 was spent by the 
liquor trade in Great Britain in advertising 
in 1928, a witness before the Royal Com- 
missioner of Licensing reported recently. 
Of this amount, $4,280,000 went into 
periodicals and $3,500,000 posters. 


Heads Stanco Advertising 


Val A. Schmitz has been appointed general 
advertising manager of Stanco, Inc., New 
York, Flit, Nujol, Mistol and Daggett & 
Ramsdell products. Stanco is a subsidiary 
of the Standard Oil Company (New Jer- 


sey). 


Vine-Glo, a grape juice concentrate, pro- 
duced by Fruit Industries, Ltd., San Fran- 
cisco, in accordance with a recent prohibi- 
tion ruling, has been introduced in the 
New York market—being advertised in 
full-page space in newspapers there. 
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. |}WLW PROGRAM SELLS CLOCKS 


Wirnuam L.Guseer Clock Company 


Clock Manufacturers sine 1807 


a : February ist, 1930 


| 


The Crosley Eater Penaeent sae 
Cincinnati, 0 


Attention kr. John L. Glark 
Commercial Kanager 


Deer Wr. Ulerk:- 


Undoubtedly you will be pleased to know of 
the excellent results we are obtaining through our 
broadcasting over your station WL¥. We have 

_ Received incuiries through this progrem that have 
resulted in actual clock sales, and we know from 
‘testimonial letters that your audience are receptive 
to this type of aig veya 


Wishing you continued success, 1 


lent Yours very truly, 


WILLIAM L. GILSSRT_ COMPANY 


NLStevens-MC Vice-President 


“8 I WLW cannot prove that every one of its broadcast programs is listened 
now [to by millions of people any more than a magazine with a million or 

more circulation can prove that each advertisement is read by a million 
‘sig [| Or more people. Yet, the uniform excellence of WLW offerings, the power 
“iso [of the station, and the select market which it covers make it a medium of 


advertising that big business can no more afford to neglect than it can 


Xe afford to neglect the popular national 
idiary 

Jee W | WV magazines of millions circulation. 

ch \ THE CROSLEY RADIO CORPORATION 


"TF THE NATION'S STATION —_CINCINNAT OHIO 


This department, reporting the latest news of interest to marketing executives from 
government and other authentic sources in Washington, appears every week in 


this magazine. 


Progressive Publicity 


Although it was announced last Tuesday 
that 150 politicians and economists had 
accepted the invitations of progressive sen- 
ators to attend their Progressive Confer- 
ence on Wednesday and Thursday, the 
proposition was not looked upon in Wash- 
ington as anything but a means of procur- 
ing publicity for the politicians involved. 
It is the consensus of trade executives and 
officials in close touch with business con- 
ditions that adequate remedial legislation 
cannot result from political parleys of the 
kind, but that it must originate from eco- 
nomic inquiry and experience and be vigor- 
ously promoted by the business interests 
of the country. 


Commerce Managers 


Of vastly more importance than the 
Progressive Conference was the annual 
meeting, on the first three days of the 
week, of the managers of the forty district 
offices of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce. It is probable that 
no other group in the country is so well 
informed on present business conditions, 
and it should be remembered that there is 
not a political appointee in the organiza- 
tion. 

Early Monday morning, Dr. Julius Klein 
explained the bureau’s position in relation 
to the prevailing problems in both export 
and domestic distribution. Other speakers 
briefly outlined the findings of their or- 
ganizations, and a_ representative of the 
President’s Emergency Committee on Un- 
employment gave the latest facts on the 
unemployment factor, During later ses- 
sions the managers discussed the ways and 
means of solving distribution problems and 
mapped out their general programs for the 
year. 

The men were entertained at a special 
luncheon by the U. S. Chamber of Com- 
merce and were requested to suggest sub- 
jects for talks and discussion at the cham- 
ber’s next annual meeting, April 28 to 
May 1, at Atlantic City. The stenographic 
report of the district manager's annual 
meeting is recommended to the progressive 
senators as a guide to a better understand- 
ing of remedial legislation. 


False Whispers 


President Hoover has lost some weight 
during the last few months, due, it is said, 
to increased exercise and planned menus, 
and a recent inquiry has proved that there 
is not the slightest truth in the rather 
widely spoken and published rumors that 
his health is failing. At the last White 
House Press Conference his manner and 
voice showed that slight exuberance which 
any dignified personage may unintention- 
ally exhibit when relieved of a grave and 
harassing responsibility. He appears to be 


younger and more vigorous than he did 
three or four months ago, and according 
to creditable witnesses, as late as_ last 


In addition to furnishing execu- 
tive readers with authentic reports 
of governmental and private or- 
ganization activities that have an 
important bearing on_ business, 
The Washington Bureau will ac- 
cept custom assignments on a 
moderate per diem fee basis, from 
manufacturers who wish special 
information from Washington 
sources. Through this service, 
SALES MANAGEMENT offers an op- 
portunity for companies to con- 
serve their own executive time 
and money which might otherwise 
be invested in trips to Washing- 
ton for special investigations on 
pending legislation, trade-mark 
matters, the gathering of statistical 
data, and similar missions. Ex- 
ecutives interested in availing 
themselves of this confidential 
service are invited to address in- 
quiries to the editor, at 420 Lex- 
ington Avenue, New York. 


Tuesday morning he showed excellent 
speed and accuracy in supporting his corner 
of a foursome with the medicine ball. 


Ford’s Dealers’ Discounts 


There is nothing of benevolence, but 
rather a forced recognition of the working 
of economic law, in the changed policy 
of the Ford Motor Company in increasing 
its dealers’ discount from a rate of between 
1714 to 21 per cent, according to quantity, 
to a flat discount of 22 per cent. 

This change on the part of Ford has 
encouraged those distribution specialists of 
the Government who have been unofficially 
advising manufacturers for some time 
that a margin which does not cover the 
costs and profits of distribution will 
eventually lead to disaster. During the 
last three or four years a number of in- 
vestigations have shown that many prom- 
inent manufacturers have been forcing their 
goods with advertising and “deals,” with- 
out profit to wholesalers and retailers, and 
have even encouraged distributors to sell 
their products at a loss. 

There is no doubt that selling policies 
of the kind have largely contributed to the 
present condition of general business. And 
now Mr, Ford has realized that both the 
purchasing and paying power of dealers 
depends on an adequate profit margin, and 
that it is just as necessary to give a living 
profit to distributors as it is to pay living 
wages to labor. 


The Russian Study 


Representatives of the radical press 
trooped to the office of the Secretary of 
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State, after he announced last Monday tha 
he intended making a study of the entire 


Russian problem; but they lost their hope § 


of Russian recognition when the Secretary 
explained that he had no intention of ¢. 
parting from the established policy of his 
department. Later, one of Secretary Stim. 
son’s assistants informed the Washington 
Bureau that ever since he has been jp 
office the Secretary has been planning to 
study the Russian situation, but that the 
wotk had been deferred because of more 
important matters. He now has the time 
to make the study, and it is with the in. 
tention, not of changing the countrys 
Russian political policy, but rather with 
the idea of finding the means of encourag. 
ing a larger and more satisfactory Russian 
purchase of American manufactured prod- 
ucts. 


Food and Drug Labels 


Harmfully erroneous impressions are 
being created by propaganda against the 
Food and Drug Administration which 
evidently is the result of the organized op- 
position of a number of medicine manufac- 
turers whose goods cannot be sold except 
by means of exaggerated or false claims. 
Several recent attacks have been made and 
articles published to the effect that the 
bureaucratic attitude and changes of mind 
of the officials of the administration have 
caused inestimable expense and the loss of 
many millions of labels and other printed 
material to legitimate manufacturers of 
foods and other products. 

Talks with several of the officials of the 
administration have shown that there have 
been no recent complaints from reputable 
food, pharmaceutical and proprietary med: 
icine manufacturers. In fact, trade associa- 
tions of grocery and pharmaceutical manv- 
facturers have approved and_ endorsed 
legislation to expand the rules and regula- 
tions of the Food and Drug Administration 
to include advertising as well as labels and 
circular material delivered with packages 
of foods and drugs. And legislation ot 
the kind has been promised for the future 
by prominent members of both houses of 
Congress. 

The Pure Food and Drugs Act is now 
twenty-four years old, and the officials of 
the administration take the stand that ! 
a manufacturer makes unlawful claims 00 
his labels and circular material he has only 
his own ignorance to blame. When manv- 
facturers are in doubt, they may send the 
copy for their labels to the office of the 
administration, and the officials will gladly 
comment on all claims and offer a guiding 
counsei as to what is and is not legal in 
every individual case. If this advice 
followed, the manufacturer is assured thet 
he will be well within the law. 

In several recent instances vigorol’ 
claims of unfairness have been based 0 
verbal discussions, or have resulted from 
attempts to stretch a point by changité 
words and phrases, For instance, “recom 
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mended in the treatment of’ may have 
heen approved by the officials, and later 
appear on a label as “recommended in the 
cure of’ some incurable disease. Quite 
naturally, the administration objects to 
such practices, and the manufacturer must 
reprint his labels. 7 

Another government organization has 
received complaints from publishers to the 
effect that when they have refused the 
obviously fraudulent advertising of certain 
manufacturers, other and legitimate adver- 
tisers have been induced to protest and 
cancel their advertising contracts. Tactics 
of the kind, used to force the publication 
of fraudulent advertising, certainly indicate 
the unfairness and deception of the 
propaganda. 


Bureau of Standards 


The great value of the work of the 
Bureau of Standards to practically all in- 
dustries was emphasized last week by the 
celebration of the thirtieth anniversary of 
the institution. The organization started 
with fourteen members and with an appro- 
priation of only $167,000; it now employs 
1,056 scientists and others, and its appro- 
priation was more than $3,300,000 last 
year. It was first housed in the basement 
and on the first floor of an old residence, 
and now occupies eighteen buildings on 
more than fifty-three acres. 

Recently Dr. George K. Burgess, director 
of the bureau, announced a few of the 
new activities of the organization, includ- 
ing the study of welded structures, co- 
operation with the American Petroleum 
Institute in an investigation of the funda- 
mental chemical and physical properties of 
petroleum, a study of the shrinkage of 
metals in casting, the standardization of 
many important scientific and commercial 
products, the detecting of crime through 
scientific tests and simplified practice in 
many industries. 

On the subject of commercial standards, 
the bureau has just published its fifth an- 
nual issue of the ‘Standards Yearbook,” 
which presents ‘“‘a picture of the standard- 
ization movement in various fields of in- 
dustry conducted by certain national and 
international agencies.” It is a cloth-bound 
volume of 399 pages, and is sold at $1.00 
a copy by the Government Printing Office, 


Plan Joint Roofing Forum 


The annual conventions of the National 
Sheet Metal Contractors’ Association, the 
Roofing Contractors’ Division of the Na- 
tional Slate Association and the United 
Roofing Contractors’ Association, will be 
held simultaneously for the first time, at 
Louisville, the week of January 25, 1932. 
An exhibit of products and their applica- 
tion will be presented there. Warner S. 
Hays, secretary of the National Slate As- 
sociation, is chairman of the conference 
committee. 


Oil-O-Matic Back on Air 


Williams Oil-O-Matic Heating Corpora- 
tion returned to the air for another 
seties of broadcasts, featuring instrumental 
and vocal selections over a National 
Broadcasting network, beginning Sunday 
afternoon, March 8. 


Heads Autocar Sales 


The Autocar Company announces that H. 
R. Gary of Boston has become assistant to 
the president. He will make his headquar- 
tets at Ardmore, Pennsylvania, and devote 
his attention especially to the sales division. 


H. J. HEINZ CoMPANY, Pittsburgh, cereals 
account to Young & Rubicam, Inc., New 
York. 


PEPPERELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
Boston, ‘Lady Pepperell’ sheets and pillow 
cases, to H. B. Humphrey Company, there. 
Effective July 1. 


BROWNING KING & COMPANY, New York, 
retail stores specializing in men’s clothing 
and furnishings, to Richardson, Alley & 
Richards Company there. Newspapers in 
twenty-eight cities where stores are located. 


NoRTHWEST Foop PRopuCTS COMPANY, 
Seattle, Hedlund’s meat balls and other 
food products, to J. F. Held Advertising 
Company, Inc., there. Trade journals, 
radio, direct mail and newspapers. 


EASTERN STEAMSHIP LINES, INC., New 
York, to Smith, Sturgis & Moore, Inc., 
there. 


DoMINION LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Waterloo, Ontario, to A. J. Denne & Com- 
pany, Ltd., Toronto. Effective May 1. 
National magazines, women’s publications, 
farm and rural publications, daily metro- 
politan newspapers and insurance and 
financial journals. 


AMERICAN OIL & DISINFECTANT Cor- 
PORATION, New York, to Street & Finney, 
there. Newspapers, farm papers and trade 
publications. Effective April 1. 


CHICAGO WEED KILLER COMPANY, Chi- 
cago, Killer-Kemical—new _ weed-killing 
liquid applied with Killer-Kane or Killer- 
Knapsak to lawns, parks, etc., to M. Glen 
Miller, there. 

ELLIOT NuRSERY COMPANY, Yonkers, New 
York, to Redfield-Coupe, Inc., of that city. 


C. W. Hunt Division of Gifford-Wood 
Company, Staten Island, New York, skip 
hoists, vibrating screens, industrial rail- 
roads, pivoted bucket conveyors, etc., to 
O. S. Tyson & Company, Inc., New York. 


BEARDSLEY & WOLCOTT MANUFACTURING 
CoMPANY, Waterbury, Connecticut, Torrid 
Electric appliances, Wilwear range, Dra- 
pery hardware and bathroom fixtures; and 
SAMSON CoRDAGE WorRKS, Shirley and 
Boston, Massachusetts, Samson Solid 
Braided Cotton cord and twine, to William 
B. Remington, Inc., Springfield, Massachu- 
setts. 


MaGAy CORPORATION, New York, dis- 
tributors of Matamel and other pharmaceu- 
tical products, to Street & Finney, Inc., 
there. Newspapers. 


TOURAINE CHOCOLATE COMPANY, Boston, 
Vigor Yeast—chocolatized yeast product— 
to Chambers & Wiswell, Inc., there. 
Newspapers and radio. 


ALDERNEY Dairy COMPANY, Newark, dis- 
tributor of milk and other dairy products 
throughout Northern New Jersey, to 
Anderson, Davis & Hyde, Inc., New York. 
Radio and newspapers. 


Svop at 


UNITED HOTELS 


they are centrally 
located 


AXI Touring is expensive. 

Often it’s unnecessary! There 
is One sure way to save salesmen’s 
time and cut their taxi bills... stop 
at United Hotels ... in the center of 
things ... in 24 important cities of 
the United States and Canada. 
Being centrally located to the bus- 
iness section, it’s quicker for a sales- 
man to start out and end up at 
United Hotels. And besides, our 
managers will gladly route his calls 
in the best rotation.This is all part 
of the little extra services we like 
to give our guests. 


Your salesman can cut 


taxi bills in these 24 cities 


NEW YORK CITY’S only United ....The Roosevelt 


PHILADELPHIA, PA....... The Benjamin Franklin 
SUMITEE WAGs <6 ceccccecenwnct The Olympic 
WORCESTER, MAGE ioe ccc cccccccees The Bancroft 
De Se eee The Robert Treat 
PATERSON, N. J.....-- The Alexander Hamilton 
pr See ere The Stacy-Trent 
HARRISBURG, PA. .....2---00e- The Penn-Harris 
MEURIITITG Wire dicadcccseccstves The Ten Eyck 
SVMACUSR. Hi See cccccccccccece The Onondaga 
py APOC ET CCCTCCOCES The Seneca 
HEAGARA PAIS TE Wiis cc cscvcacs The Niagara 
WEP s canccaccacdcaccceqoeds The Lawrence 
REIGN ya icici swticcedsacia The Portage 
pot a Ae eee The Durant 
po Ad a ee The President 
RUC BIE ick cccceccaccns El Conquistador 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. .........-- The St. Francis 
SHREVEPORT, LA. ..... The Washington-Youree 
NEW ORLBANG, LA. . 6c cccccecs The Roosevelt 
NEW ORLEANS, EA. 2. cccccccccscs The Bienville 
TOROMNTOY ONG. ox <5 kccccces The King Edward 
NIAGARA FALLS, ONT. ........--+55 The Clifton 
WHUDGOR, ONT. . «0 6ccccccs The Prince Edward 


KINGSTON, JAMAICA, B.W.1I..The Constant Spring 


RAYMOND BILL, Editor; HENRY J. WRIGHT, Advisory Editor; A. R. HAHN, Managing Editor; D. G. BAIRD, FRANKLIN 
JOHNSTON, HERBERT KERKOW, WALTER MANN, JOHN ALLEN MURPHY, RAY B. PRESCOTT, FRED SURR 
JAMES TRUE, Associate Editors; LAWRENCE M. HUGHES, News Editor; DOROTHY GUERNSEY, Desk Editor 


“6 ERE CONFIDENCE”: We find these com- 
[My cee in a recent private service letter from 
Washington: “Business is not getting better, 

except in little ways here and there, and except in the 
usual seasonal movement. Prices have not demonstrated 
that they have reached bottom, and until this point is 
reached there can be no strong buying movement. Bank 
loans for commercial and industrial purposes are declining. 
Unemployment is probably as great (as ever), perhaps 
Mere confidence that business will return 
These passages are worth 


greater. 
to its old level is fatal.” 
quoting because they express a not uncommon feeling 
always prevalent in the dark days before the dawn of a 
new period. That feeling is the product of disappointment 
begotten of foolish optimism that takes no account of the 
hard facts of life. Its forebears are emotions. The 
progeny of reason look squarely at the phenomena of busi- 
ness and of human nature. They see that the destructive 
elements first noticed two years ago are no longer active. 
The havoc wrought by these elements does not obscure 
their vision of constructive elements now at work but not 
yet manifest in their fruits. For “mere confidence” they 
care nothing at all. They are going ahead with their 
development plans because beneath the surface of events 
they see that the seeds of renewed progress are germinat- 
ing in fertile soil. They will be reaping when those who 
wait for the harvests others sow are still unprepared. 


we we 


ORE INTEGRATION: Nathan Strauss, Inc., a 
(Mpc: store chain, has taken a considerable amount 

of space in the new store which Montgomery 
Ward has put up in Jamaica, Long Island. Meanwhile 
the Kroger Grocery & Baking chain is increasing the num- 
ber of its large outlets in Sears, Roebuck stores. . . . 
Apparently we are entering an era of distribution in which 
non-competitive businesses will associate their operations 
to their mutual advantage. 
ciple. It had its origin in department stores, many of 
which began as groups of dry goods distributors operating 
under one roof. The novelty in the present development 
lies in the bringing together of retail activities which are 


The idea is not new in prin- 


related only through a union of services which may facil- 
itate the work of the shopper. This has been done by 
department stores which themselves conduct grocery de- 
partments. The thought behind the plan now in the 
experimental stage is that grocery men are most likely to 
make a success of their own business. It has the further 
advantage of lightening the burden of large premises, the 
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main handicap in working out the department store prob. 
lem. . . . Its chief significance, however, is to be found 
in the trend it illustrates to concentration of operations 


which is most conspicuous in mergers, holding companies 
and chains. The companies which have entered into the 
new relations deny that they contemplate outright com. 
bination. But what they are doing, if it proves successful, 
can hardly fail to lead to that consummation. 


we wey 
OOD MANAGEMENT SOLVES THIS PROB. 
LEM: Here are two items characteristic of the 


current news: (1) Maytag, makers of washing 
machines, reports net income for 1930 of $2,032,302 
(forty-three cents a share) compared with $6,838,884 
($3.33 a share) in 1929. The president of the company 
explains that “the business depression with the accompany: 
ing acute unemployment most seriously affected the class 
of customers who constitute the principal buyers of the 
company’s product.” He adds that the company is intro- 
ducing a medium-priced washing machine which opens 
new markets in the moderate price field. (2) McClellan 
Stores, a chain, reported net income for 1930 of $257,512 
(less than one cent on common shares after preferred 
stock dividends) compared with $1,001,457 ($1.34 on 
common) though volume last year was slightly more than 
in 1929. The wideawake producer, finding him- 
self checked by impaired buying power of the public, secks 
relief by means of a new product priced to suit slenderet 
pocketbooks. The distributor, confronted by rising e- 
penses, can only redouble his effort to swell sales so as to 
carry without loss an added load of operating expenses. 
In the first case familiar economic law is the determining 
factor. In the other volume is the lure. In both cases 
it is assumed apparently that expenses are at an irreducible 
minimum. Perhaps they are. In any event, most business 
men today seem to be inclined to the view that along that 
line no more can be done and that it is inadvisable anyhow 
to try to enlarge income by curtailing outgo. . . . It 
is true that the surest way to lose money in business is 
by cutting off productive agencies. The difficulty in apply: 
ing this rule is the problem of ascertaining in times like 
these which are profitable agencies, for the long haul “ 
well as for the short haul, and which are not profitable. 
But this is a problem which good management does not 
pass up merely because the solution is not easy to find. 
The executive, who has a thorough understanding of 
fundamentals of his business as well as of superficial fac 
tors affecting it, acts confidently in such situations. 
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e than The Westinghouse Radio Station's representative nodded. 


“I'm sold on radio advertising”, said the manufacturer. 


“But when we go into it, it will be on a national scale.” 
and popularize your program and your product with a 


. ie a j ’ view to immediate returns from the cream of your market. 
x him- § ‘That's fair enough”, he agreed. “But there is no need to ’ 
seeks ’ x : “A plan of this sort will put radio advertising to work 
os delay your start in broadcast advertising simply because . , . 
naeret for you immediately, give your program a flying start, and 
1g & you do not feel ready, financially or market-wise, to under- ” ici nl ai ia yng 
: furnish you with a valuable background of experience for 
) as to && take a national schedule. 


7 . 7 aa 

es. " : a future expansion into the national field. 
war Perhaps you don't realize it, but many of the most 
nining ete 
+ cases popular programs on the air today started in a small way 
jucible Over q single station and gradually grew to national This advertisement is one of a series covering a number of questions 
usiness proportions commonly brought up in a discussion of broadcast advertising. If you 
1g that ; wish further information on any such questions, or advice on the applica- 

5 Mh p ° ‘ 

nyhow The coverage of the Westinghouse Radio Station tion of broadcast advertising to the specific problems of your own product 

It group is concentrated in the richest, most thickly popula- or service, simply write the nearest commercial office. Westinghouse 

. / : operates the pioneer broadcasting service of the world, and is equipped 
ness 5. & ted, most responsive area of the United States. That means ; ; saidiets 
apply: to render complete assistance to advertisers, including the origination of 
es like you can start with this group, or any station in the group, merchandising ideas and the securing of suitable program talent. 
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COMMERCIAL OFFICES 
Boston, Mass., Statler Building New York, N. Y., 50 East 42nd Street 
Springfield, Mass., Hotel Kimball Pittsburgh, Pa., Hotel William Penn Chicago, il., 1012 Wrigley Building 
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PTL Research Facilities are available to selected 
clients in solving problems of product improve- 
ment. A unique cooperative plan affords the 
utilization of PTL Laboratories and the extensive 
experience of its staff of chemists, metallurgists, 


engineers and sales executives. 
Le 2 
-fl_f_1, 
fy o 


Pm ©O DD  & FT 


DEVELOPMENT 


Modern merchandising battles are often won or 
lost in the research laboratory. Careful investi- 
gations and tests should precede the marketing 
of every new product; otherwise serious losses are 
almost inevitable. Thousands of dollars can be 
saved by adequate research and testing conducted 
by an organization possessing the necessary ‘‘in- 
dependent and unbiased view point.” 


o, % _ ‘ iis 
PTL is also aiding manufacturers to advance 
convincing proof of the merit of their product. 
A PTL certificate of inspection and performance, 
coming as it does from an independent organiza- 


tion free from bias or prejudice, is recognized 
among purchasing executives and engineers. 


INVESTIGATION 


In every business, special problems arise that 
require the services of engineer, chemist, metal- 
lurgist, geologist or others of technical training 
and ability. New materials must be studied, 
new processes evolved, new needs anticipated 
and met. The PTL staff is well organized to 
handle and solve such problems. 


PITTSBURGH 
LABORAT O RW 


PITTSBURGH PENNSYLVANIA 


CA National GJustitution 


How Holcomb & Hoke 


Doubled Volume in 1930 
(Continued from page 451) 


mail, we write many personal letters 
to prospects at the request of the sales. 
men who find themselves confronted 
by special problems. 

“We are also cooperating more 
with owners, particularly new owners, 
When we make an installation for q 
merchant we furnish him complete 
plans and materials for capitalizing 
his progressive step to the best possi. 
ble advantage. We tell him how to 
stage an opening celebration, we fur. 
nish him a news story for his local 
paper, with suitable mats, we furnish 
300 imprinted invitations with en- 
velopes, 1,000 imprinted handbills 
and other material. We have been 
doing this to some extent for some 
years, but we pushed it more last year 
than ever before and we found it 
very helpful to us, as well as to our 
owners. 

“Or perhaps an owner remarks that 
he is planning to modernize his store. 
Our salesman promptly suggests that 
the owner let us prepare the plans for 
him. The salesman sends us the 
necessary measurements and data, our 
store planning department makes the 
layout and we send the owner a blue- 
print—all without charge. 


To Open Display Rooms 


“This is another service which we 
have offered for some years but which 
we had never capitalized aggressively 
until last year. All such services 
build good-will for us among our 
owners and a reputation for us among 
our prospects, while it also usually 
results in our receiving some favorable 
publicity in the local newspapers.” 

Mr. Wurgler certainly gave good 
and sufficient reasons for the increase 
which his division made in 1930, but 
he did not stop there. Early in 1931 
Holcomb & Hoke introduced other 
new plans which are expected to result 
in still better sales management, and, 
consequently, in further gains. 

Heretofore their salesmen have had 
to sell from the catalog and from in- 
stallations; no display rooms were 
convenient. Now they are converting 
their district. managers into distrib- 
utors, opening display rooms and 
consolidating the several lines manu 
factured by the company; counters, 
automatic phonographs and popcorn 
machines. 

Each distributor will select a small 
store in a low-rent location and will 
display all three lines. He will 10 
personally sell all three, however, % 
the management insists on specializi 
tion. If he has been a counter sales 
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man he will continue to sell counters 
and will depend on his specially 
trained salesmen to sell each of the 
other lines. He will have not more 
than three territories. He will not be 
required to finance the distributorship 
in the usual way, as the factory will 
supply the sample equipment, which 
is for display purposes only. 

It is expected that 100 such dis- 
tributing offices will be in operation 
by May 1. Salesmen in surrounding 
territories will then bring their pros- 
pects to the display room to see the 
entire line, when this is desirable. 


Put a Handclasp in 


' Salesmen’s Letters 


(Continued from page 462) 


have to be jogged up to get anything 
out of them.” 

True enough. But if the home 
ofice envelope takes something out of 
the salesman that he should have in 
order to make the day a success, then 
there’s probably more the matter with 
the mail than there is with the sales- 
man. Furthermore, if any salesman 
is so lazy and inefficient that he has 
to have a nagging note in every morn- 
ing’s mail, he is also so lazy and in- 
eficient he ought to be fired. Only 
an optimist would believe that he 
could be made over by mail. 

When a man compels you to call 
him down, that’s the time the hand- 
clasp habit is worth the most. Here’s 
a letter that cured one man of the 
price-slashing evil: 


Dear Mr. Henrich: 

We accepted your three previous orders 
at less than list prices because you were a 
“i man, just getting acclimated to this 
job. 
_ The Kerr Brothers order we are declin- 
ing; and all future sub-price contracts will 
be similarly declined. Since you, as our 
fepresentative, accepted this order, you will 
accord them a like courtesy by returning 
to Lawrence at once and making clear why 
we now decline this business. 

Now, Henrich, as a comparatively new 
man, you can make every honest, ignorant 
and even careless mistake in the Book of 
Etrors and I'll still be with you. But you 
can't make the same mistake four times 
iN six months and expect us to make good. 
Before long, if we followed your lead, 
jou would be setting all our prices; our 
Management would have nothing to say 
about it. Don't you see that your price- 
cutting is unfair to every other man on 
the road—all of whom, except yourself, 
ate selling at standard list. 

Your expenses returning to Lawrence 
will be deducted from your salary check. 
This will remind you personally how pleas- 
ant it is to lose money—as the firm has 
done on all your cut-price business. In 
SX months, if you haven’t another cut-rate 
Order to your discredit, I'll see that you 
gct_ a refund against this charge-back. 
Meanwhile, you are on probation. 


If the men who write the letters, 


THE CINCINNATI TIMES-STAR 


Eastern Representative 
MARTIN L. MARSH 
60 East 42nd St. 
New York City 


Sales 
Etfective 


circulation is assumed when 
newspaper space is contracted 
The Cincinnati Times-Star 


has a proven reader responsive- 


for. 


ness. Each copy is bought for 
its news, bought by literate 
buyers, able and wanting to 
buy a home newspaper 
moulding the preferences of 
the women heads of families. 
Its circulation has consistently 
maintained a solid, generous 
growth; its thorough coverage 
of the true Cincinnati market is 


completely effective. 


~~ 


HULBERT TAFT 
President and Editor-in-Chief 


Western Representative 
KELLOGG M. PATTERSON 
333 N. Michigan Ave. 
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Keep Your Maps 
Charts, Advertising Literature, 
Blueprints and Similar Data 


At Your Finger Tips 


It’s as easy to turn to any desired 
map when kept on a Multiplex as it is 
to turn to a page in a book. No other 
system so convenient or efficient. 


You can secure, if you desire, any 
number of maps of any standard make 
already mounted on the swinging 
panels. Fixtures furnished in a variety 
of styles and sizes. Write for descrip- 
tive literature and prices. 


Multiplex Display Fixture Co. 
925-935 N. Tenth St., St. Louis, U.S. A. 


P-24 


7 Non-hypodermic 


SALES GONTESTS 


Contest-condemners usually employ 
shot-in-the-arm tactics, then worry over 
the inevitable after-contest slumps. 


The use of Intermediate Objectives in 
contest plans avoids the mad, aimless 
scramble for mere volume and brings 
about a permanently valuable develop- 
ment of the sources from which volume 
arises. Contest pressure is guided into 
the most effective channels — volume 
automatically results. 


In a recent depression-year, off-season 
contest which client claimed was fore- 
doomed to failure, we exceeded their 
4-months’ quota 2% times in first 7 
weeks. For another, we produced 8 
times as many customers as ever secured 
before in single month. Both clients 
now believe in miracles; yet any sales- 
force can be stimulated to comparable 
performance. 


Write on your letterhead for free dis- 
cussion of this subject: “The Use of 
Intermediate Objectives in Sales Con- 
tests.” Free. State number of salesmen 
and how compensated. No obligation. 


BURTON BIGELOW 


Consulting Sales Manager 
300 Delaware Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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the bulletins, to the men in the field 
will picture this job of bare-handed 
selling as it really is—if they will 
vision the early-rising, hard-working, 
quick-lunching, insult-taking, objec- 
tion-answering, train-catching, report- 


making salesman at his daily work - 


—they will see that a hand-clasp in 
the salesmen’s letters is like a morn- 
ing tonic and bracer for the chap 
whose job is battling buyers all day 
long. 

Your messages can be just as strong 
and powerful in tone, just as firm and 
unbending in purpose, as they have 
ever been. You can be human and 
still not change a single sales require- 
ment or give up a single sales depart- 
ment demand. 

What you say, you need not alter 
one iota! Just change the how of 
saying it. Soon you will discover that 
human leadership is a higher talent 
than mere ‘“‘drivership.” And you 
will discover, too, that a hand-clasp 
in your salesmen’s letters is a better 
sales-stimulator than a continuous 
bombardment of verbal shillalahs. 


Survey of Surveys 
(Continued from page 438) 


they offered to send to anyone interested. 
At the same time they offered a booklet 
describing their fee system of agency oper- 
ation which is equally pertinent “at this 
time.” 

All those interested in the ways in which 
selling, advertising and merchandising can 
fall down as well as ways in which it can 
succeed, will be interested in these book- 
lets, (1) ‘Twenty-eight Case Examples’ 
and (2) “The Fee System.” Write direct 
to Cowan & Dengler, 25 West Forty-fifth 
Street, New York, or to this column. 


Thumbnail Reviews 


Manufacturer-Distributor Relationship, 
Their Opportunities and Obligations. A 
discussion of the betterment of relation- 
ships between manufacturers and distrib- 
utors in the food industry, as presented at 
the annual convention of the grocery manu- 
facturers. The various phases are covered 
by representatives of the manufacturers, 
wholesalers, retailers, economists and 
others. Copies available from Associated 
Grocery Manufacturers of America, Inc., 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York. Twen- 
ty-nine pages. Free. 

Boston Conference on Retail Distribu- 
tion 1930. A report of the addresses given 
at the annual meeting held for the dis- 
cussion of complex problems in retail 
distribution. Such subjects were discussed 
as: trends; present forms of distribution; 
and distribution problems from the stand- 
points of the manufacturer, wholesaler, re- 
tailer, banker, marketing agency, economist 
and consumer. Boston Chamber of Com- 
merce, Retail Trade Board, Boston. 124 
pages.* 


*Not for general free distribution. 
The General Electric Merchandiser has just 


been inaugurated by the merchandise de- 
partment of the General Electric Company. 


Sales Letters 

(Continued from page 442) 
age and will appreciate it. We want 1 
keep our old friends. 

“We are confident there is nothing 
wrong that we cannot adjust to your enti 
satisfaction. 

“Now, let us hear your side, on the 
other side, enclosed in our self-addressed 


prepaid envelope. 
“Thank you!” 


“Sample” Letter 


I have never fully understood some of 
our strange inhibitions concerning the size 
and makeup of sales letters. One might 
almost conclude that there is a statute upon 
the books, compelling the missive to he 
placed in a standardized position, upon a 
standardized sheet of paper. 

But now and then someone breaks away 
and makes news—and sales—by doing the 
unusual. Witness, the makers of Exchange 
Bank Bond paper. Their problem: T 
show actual samples of eight tinted stocks 
in one letter, without resorting to the 
conventional sample packet or card. Soly. 
tion: Bits of each of the eight colored 
stocks were cut to a size three and a half 
inches square, and a portion of the letter 
multigraphed on each. A trifle of glue 
was then applied to the left margin of 
each sheet, and they were gathered in sets, 
With a bit of pressure the glue hardened, 
and the eight sheets bcame a unit—a letter 
in booklet form. A colorful envelope of 
the bond stock was specially made to cary 
the unusual “booklet-letter.”’ 


And in Conclusion 


And now, like the good old preachers 
of our youthful days, who never concluded 
a service without extending an_ invitation 
for members of the congregation to come 
forward to the mourners’ bench, let me 
again remind you that this department 
exists for your information and inspiration. 
Your letters and suggestions are warmly 
welcomed. 

May I hear from you? 


Starts Export Match Trade 


W. W. Powell Company, operating match 
block plants at Spokane, Washington, and 
Nelson, British Columbia, is seeking to 
develop an export match block business in 
Great Britain. Five carloads of white pine 
blocks have been shipped there to be made 
into matches at British plants. The 
Powell company hopes to win some British 
business away from Scandinavian match 
interests which has long been dominant 0 
Europe. 


Plan Pear Campaign 


Northwestern pear growers will coopetite 
with a New York pear committee in # 
advertising campaign to move unsold wit 
ter pears in eastern markets—the fund t0 
be raised by assessments of one cent } 
box. Growers in Wenatchee, Yakimé 
Hood River and other localities in Was 
ington and Oregon are expected to Jolt 


Fisk Executive Dies 


Maurice J. Kirby, sales engineer of the 
Fisk Rubber Company, Chicopee Fall 
Massachusetts, died last week. A nati 
of Springfield, Mr. Kirby was engaged 
production, sales and service work ¥" 
the company for twenty-five years. 
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FLETCHER D. RICHARDS and W. A. P. 
JoHN, vice-presidents of the Campbell- 
Ewald Company, Detroit agency, have been 
elected to the board of directors; R. F, 
FirLD of the executive creative board; J. 
J. HARTIGAN, manager of the publications 
department; L. B. DUDLEY and JOHN A. 
DRAKE, branch managers at New York 
and Chicago, respectively, and EARLE V. 
WELLER, manager of the San Francisco 
and Los Angeles branches, were elected 
vice-presidents. Duties of the secretary 
were combined with those of the treasurer 
and assigned to J. FRED WoopRUFF, due 
to the recent death of Guy C. BRowN, 
secretary. Smith, Sturgis & Moore, 
Inc., New York agency, has opened a 
Boston office at 140 Federal Street. 
SHERMAN LEWIs SMITH, formerly head of 
his own agency there, is New England rep- 
resentative. . . DONALD PETERSON has 
resigned as head of radio and market re- 
search for Street & Finney, Inc., to join 
the staff of Radio Broadcasters of America, 
Inc., New York. . Davin S. SaqQul, 
for five years with Hanff-Metzger, Inc., 
advertising agency of New York, is now 
an account executive with the William H. 
Rankin Company, Inc., there. . . WAL- 
TER E, LOPEMAN has become an account 
executive with King and Wiley & Com- 
pany, Inc., Cleveland. He has been with 
Fuller and Smith & Ross, Inc. : 
Lanpher & Schonfarber, Inc., advertising 
agency, has been formed at Providence, 
Rhode Island. GORDON SCHONFARBER, 
president, was for thirteen years sales and 
advertising manager of Gladding’s, Inc., 
there, and has served as chairman and 
director of the sales promotion division of 
the National Retail Dry Goods Associa- 
tion. LAWRENCE LANPHER, secretary and 
treasurer, was formerly secretary and as- 
sistant treasurer of Larchar Horton & 
Company, of that city. WILLARD KENZ 
has been appointed art director. — 
Russel M. Seeds Company, Indianapolis ad- 
vertising agency, has moved to the Lemcke 
Building. . . . MARY E, PENTLAND, for- 
merly with the Botsford-Constantine Com- 
pany, Portland, Oregon, agency, has opened 
her own advertising agency in the Henry 
Building there. . . . MERRILL TRAPP, for 
the last two years with radio station 
WTMJ of the Milwaukee Journal, has 
joined the Cramer-Krasselt Company there 
as radio director. . . ELAINE WESTALL 
GOULD is now head of the radio depart- 
ment of Thurlow Advertising Service, Inc., 
Boston. OLive McGuire has been ap- 
pointed in charge of sales. . . RALPH 
Moore, formerly with the advertising staff 
of the Texarkana Gazette, is now produc- 
tion manager of the Leon Booth Advertis- 
ing Agency, Shreveport, Louisiana. ANN 
KNOWLES is in charge of the art depart- 
ment. . . . ROBERT D. NEWTON, 
formerly associated with the National 
Broadcasting Company and the Columbia 
Broadcasting System, New York, has joined 
the radio department of the Greenleaf 
Company, Boston advertising agency. . . . 
Cart H. W. RUPRECHT, for fifteen years 
with the former Erickson Company and 
more recently with the Southwick Com- 
pany, advertising agencies of New York, 
as been appointed a vice-president of the 
LaPorte & Austin, Inc., agency there. 


Wyman, Sales Executive, 
Does Book on Bridge 


Walter Forestus Wyman, gen- 
eral sales manager of Carter’s 
Ink Company, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, contributor to 
business magazines, officer or 
committee chairman at one time 
or another of the National As- 
sociation of Credit Men, Asso- 
ciation of National Advertisers, 
International Chamber of Com- 
merce and other organizations, 
has further utilized his odd 
moments by collaborating with 
Milton C. Work and R. R. 
Richards in “Common Sense 
Contract Bridge,” just published 
by John C. Winston Company, 
Philadelphia. 
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Correction 


Lehman Brothers, New York bankers, 
have called our attention to an error in 
the Significant News page of February 28 
concerning Kroger Grocery & Baking. The 
chain does not intend starting lunch 
counters in others of its stores but has 
obtained an amendment to its charter to 
continue operating a counter in a Cincin- 
nati store. 


More Ozite Advertising 


Clinton Carpet Company, Chicago, has an- 
nounced an increase of 40 per cent in the 
advertising budget for Ozite rug cushions. 
Eight national magazines, with combined 
circulation of 52,675,035, will be em- 
ployed. Clinton is a subsidiary of the 
American Hair & Felt Company. 


Sales Management Weekly 
Index to Motor Activity 


(Average of years 1924-28, inclusive, 
equals 100) 


Year 1930-31 Year 1929-30 
Dec. 6 .... 85 Dec. 7 .... 104 
ie. 19... CO Dee ... 10 
Dee: 2... @ Dea 2... 11 
Dec. 27 ... 80 Dec. 28 ... 114 
Bed... @B Bee... 
Jan. 10 ... 85 Jam. 11 ... 118 
Jan. BF 2% 18S Jan. TS ..1 
Jan. 24... 9 Jan. 2S .«sa VAI 
man... @ Rh 1 .... 
Feb. 7 .... 91 Feb. 8 .... 128 
Feb. 14 ... 94 Feb. 15 ... 125 
Feb. 21 ... 96 Feb. 22 ... 128 
Feb. 28 ... 95 Mar. 1.... 120 
Mar. 7 .... OF MarS. .... 12 


The exact sources of data on which the 
SALES MANAGEMENT Weekly Index of 
Motor Activity is based cannot be com- 
pletely explained or disclosed for the rea- 
son that much of the information used is 
obtained in confidence. The computation 
itself is entrusted to one of the leading 
economists and statisticians of the automo- 
tive industry. 


EDITION 


NOW READY 


$00 Sent on 


Approval 


MARKETS 
AND MEDIA 
IN POCKET SIZE 


The amount of information within this 
little book is a revelation. Here are 
rates on newspapers in 1390 cities— 
with 1930 census figures, number of 
passenger cars, banks, auto agencies, 
department stores, grocery stores, fur- 
niture stores, hardware stores, char- 
acter of industries, etc. Information 
every sales and advertising executive 
should have on instant notice. 

Also complete list of rotogravure 
newspapers, all general magazines, 
agricultural and trade papers with cir- 
culation, column size, halftone screen 
requirements, line and page rates, clos- 
ing dates and dates of issue. And, 
latest radio data, stations in all states, 
with operating power and evening 
time rates. 

Convenient size, 342x5% inches— 
630 pages—easy to carry in pocket 
or brief case. Flexibly bound, gold 
stamped and gold edged. Price $2.00. 
Gladly sent on approval. 


CRITCHFIELD & COMPANY 

14 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 

Please send me the 1931 Critchfield Digest. Enclosed 
find $2.00 sent with the understanding that the Digest 
is to be mailed me on approval, with the privilege of 
returning if not satisfactory. 
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“The Art of Business Thinking.” H. 
G. Schnackel (John Wiley & Sons, 
Inc., New York, $2.50) 


In this book of some 150 pages the 
author has managed to present a very 
comprehensive course in psychology for 
business executives and those who are 
ambitious to attain that goal. Each detail 
in mental training is handled carefully and 
understandingly. At the outset Mr. 
Schnackel describes practical psychology and 
explains how it works to the advantage of 
the executives. “Then he stresses the im- 
portance of close and intelligent attention, 
the development of imagination and of 
memory along systematic lines, the impor- 
tance of well-developed habits to free the 
mind for reasoning and judging the proper 
mental attitude of the executive and other 
matters associated with organized mental 
training. He particularly emphasizes the 
value of a properly trained mind in basing 
decisions upon carefully memorized statis- 
tics and general information as compared 
to the making of snap judgments without 
such a background. 

An addenda is devoted to the psycho- 
logical side of mental activity and includes 
considerable illustrated descriptive matter 
relative to the nervous system of the human 
body and its functioning. It is a book 
for the serious reader witha mental 
capacity that is worthy and capable of be- 
ing developed. 


“Department Stores.” Boris Emmet 
(Stanford University Press, $4.00) 


Here is a book that will hardly be 
pleasant reading for the smug department 
store executive who prides himself upon 
the outstanding efficiency of his organiza- 
tion and of the modern department store 
in general, but nevertheless it is well worth 
the reading for the frank comments, the 
criticism and the facts and figures pre- 
sented, 

Mr. Emmet has handled the subject with 
scholarly thoroughness and depends largely 
upon authoritative figures and reports as 
a basis for his various findings. He de- 
clares, for instance, that many department 
stores are suffering from an excess of 
clever accounting which makes a profit ap- 
pear where none exists, and recites that in 
1929 58 per cent of such stores showed an 
operating loss; he comments upon the 
change of attitude of such stores to a 
point where the consumer demand is given 
attention as ,compared with the former 
policy of endeavoring to set styles and lead 
that demand, and also devotes some space 
to the matter of pricing, holding that 
under existing conditions department stores 
will not succeed by advertising a continu- 
ous series of special offerings but must 
make regular price concessions right down 
the line. The writer declares that depart- 
ment stores suffer commonly from such 
maladies as unvestricted competition, poor 
management, erroneous business concep- 
tions and unimaginative executive person- 
nel, and proceeds to tell why. 

A particularly valuable feature of the 
book is its timeliness in that Mr. Emmet 
has been able to discuss therein the various 


problems that arose during 1930, what has 
been done to meet them and what in his 
opinion should be done. He emphasizes 
the fact that, due to the growth of the 
department store business, particularly in 
the matter of area covered, the local small- 
town merchant in a large percentage of 
cases feels that competition and naturally 
seeks to adapt to his own business those 
principles which he believes make depart- 
ment stores successful. Being thus regarded 
as examples, it rests as an obligation on 
the department store, says the author, to 
prove worthy. 

Another particularly important section 
of the volume is that devoted to notable 
trends in the department store field based 
on surveys and facts and figures developed 
during the past decade. The changes in 
department store practice brought about by 
business conditions in 1929 and 1930 are 
also cited at length and form the basis for 
an interesting and frank discussion of likely 
developments in the near future. This 
section of the book also provides for a dis- 
cussion of department store mergers and 
their effect. The writer does not base his 
conclusions on theory but presents and 
analyzes specific examples of good and bad 
merchandising practice as it applies to de- 
partment stores. It all serves to make a 
worth-while addition to business literature. 


“The Ethical Problems of Modern 
Advertising.” (Ronald Press, 
New York, $2.00) 


This book represents a compilation of a 
series of lectures delivered in 1930 under 
the William A. Vawter Foundation on 
Business Ethics, Northwestern University 
School of Commerce and sets forth various 
phases of advertising from the ethical 
standpoint. In the introduction Vander- 
veer Custis, associate professor of eco- 
nomics at Northwestern, discusses ‘The 
place of ethics in the field of advertising,” 
and the several lectures include “What 
the advertiser owes the public,” by Ralph 
S. Butler, vice-president of the General 
Foods Corp.; ‘The ethics of agency prac- 
tice,’ by Earnest Elmo Calkins, president 
of Calkins & Holden; ‘Honesty in fact 
finding,” by L. D. H. Weld, director of 
research, McCann-Erickson, Inc.; ‘The 
ethics of advertising as used by the con- 
sumer,” by Stuart Chase, president of Con- 
sumers Research Inc., and ‘Promoting and 
maintaining ethical standards in advertis- 
ing,’ by Edward L. Greene, general man- 
ager of the National Better Business 
Bureaus, Inc. The several presentations 
are interesting and forceful, as might be 
expected from the calibre of men who de- 
livered the lectures, and should be of value 
to the student of advertising. 


American Foreign Trade in 1930 


The official report of the seventeenth 
National Foreign Trade Convention, held 
in Los Angeles, May 21-22-23, 1930. A 
volume of nearly 500 pages containing full 
stenographic reports of all discussions, to- 
gether with copies of the many important 
papers read in the meetings. 


“Low Pressure Selling.” James A. 
Worsham. (Midwest Press, $2.50) 


In the 208 pages of this book are packed 
more sound ideas that the average sales. 
man can take out and use in his every-day 
work than this reviewer has found jn 
many a day. The author is more than a 
mere theorist, for he has made these same 
ideas work as a sales executive of the 
Williams Oil-O-Matic Company and _ in 
other connections. 

In approaching the subject of successful 
selling and all that was back of it, he asked 
himself, “Is there some common denom. 
inator to which selling can be reduced,” 
He didn’t find the answer in books because 
they left him confused, and when in the 
presence of a buyer he could remember 
only a small part of the many things 
recommended. 

But at last, while acting as a salesman, 
he found the common denominator which 
he thinks applies to the selling of any 
product—“The Royal Road to a man’s or 
firm’s pocketbook lies through wants and 
not just his needs.” 

The greater part of this book is devoted 
to illustrating and amplifying this theme, 
and showing its application in selling 
various types of products, services and 
buyers. He makes the point, and it rings 
true, that a man may need things and 
never buy them. He may need a new suit 
of clothes but day after day he puts off 
purchasing it. He may need life insurance 
and die and not leave a cent. But watch 
this same man when he wants something 
and see how quickly he buys on his own 
initiative if he can finance the purchase. 
He will even go heavily in debt to satisfy 
a want. 

It is certainly true that the average man 
dislikes to think that a salesman is selling 
him something—the buyer chooses to be- 
lieve that in buying he is exercising his 
free will. Hence that type of selling 
which makes the buyer think that he is 
buying on his own initiative is very appro- 
priately labeled “low pressure’”’ selling. 

After the author had stumbled on this 
basic principle he says, ‘From that day to 
this my ‘selling’ has been a fascinating 
hunt for unsatisfied wants—the showing 
how the equipment I was presenting could 
satisfy those wants, and so presenting the 
proposition as to convince the prospect of 
the truth of my claims. The orders have 
followed as night the day.” 


“Manual on Research and Reports.” 
Committee on Research of the Amos 
Tuck School of Administration and 
Finance, Dartmouth College. (Wil- 
liams & Wilkins Company, Balti- 
more) 


Here is a book that should be of dis- 
tinct value to the heads of sales organiza- 
tions and to advertising agencies who have 
frequent occasion to make surveys of 
various industries and markets. It has to 
deal particularly with investigations in the 
field of business, economics and_ public 
affairs and covers the field thoroughly by 
giving concrete information on laying the 
groundwork for research, gathering 10- 
formation together with its recording an 
analyzing; preparing the manuscript an 
finally, the manner in which it should be 
published. Certainly if experience is 0 
any value the Amos Tuck School should be 
in a position to give information of 19 
estimable benefit to the research worker, 
and in fact has done so in this volume. 
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Rex Cole’s Dull Season Drive 
Sells 4,000 Refrigerators 


(Continued from page 449) 


Within the New York Edison Sys- 
tem a main committee on refrigera- 
tion (the five heads of each of the 
associated lighting companies) was 
appointed by Matthew S. Sloan, presi- 
dent of the system, who in turn ap- 
pointed a campaign chairman in each 
of their companies to head committee- 
men and sub-committeemen. As a 
result of this, on the day the campaign 
opened, approximately 500 committee- 
men and sub-committeemen had been 
appointed in the lighting companies. 

Rex Cole, Inc., set up a campaign 
headquarters with a campaign direc- 
tor, who surrounded himself with a 
staff of twenty-six, including contact 
men for each company, to work direct- 
ly with the committee chairmen. 


Started with Banquet 


On October 9 Rex Cole had a ban- 
quet at the Hotel Commodore for the 
purpose of announcing the beginning 
of the campaign. Those who attended 
were the entire Rex Cole staff and 
sales organization, Mr. Sloan, his 
executives and the 500 committeemen, 
a total of over 2,000 people. This 
Winter Prosperity Convention, as it 
was called, featured three playlets and 
a tableau. Each of these playlets 
stressed sales points and showed how 
to put over a refrigerator solicitation. 

The morning after this banquet 
every employe of the Edison System 
received a copy of the President’s 
Plan booklet fully explaining the pur- 
pose of the campaign. During the 
second week of the campaign weekly 
news bulletins were issued capitalizing 
on the activity already under way and 
encouraging further activity. Display 
material was also prepared featuring 
the slogan, campaign committee but- 
tons were distributed, special posters 
for 700-odd bulletin boards in the 
lighting companies went out from 
time to time. 

The most unusual feature was the 
way in which the employes were con- 
tacted. This tremendous task of put- 
ting the story before more than 36,000 
employes in such a short time was ac- 
complished by 

1. Mailing prospectus of plan in 
printed form to each employe at his 
home address on October 9, the open- 
ing day of the campaign. 

2. Weekly news bulletins mailed to 
cach employe at his home address. 
To take advantage of personalities, 
these weekly bulletins were standard 


in make-up, but specialized to each 
utility group in the Edison system. 
Wherever available names were fea- 
tured. Employes showed that they 
were reading the material by the kicks 
received when occasionally a name 
might be misspelled. 

3. Employe group meetings held 
during and after working hours with- 
in the lighting companies. 

4. Rallies of 1,000 or more em- 
ployes held in the various lighting 
company auditoriums. 

5. Series of posters for display on 
700 lighting company bulletin boards. 

6. Twenty-six contact men from 
Rex Cole, Inc., interviewing employes 
in their places of business and in their 
homes. 

7. Inspirational speakers, motion 
picture films and still films illustrating 
the many advantages of electric re- 
frigerators. 

As a result of this contact activity 
all of the 36,062 company employes 
had heard the story of the campaign 
at first hand by December 10. This 
educational phase of the campaign 
was one of the most difficult—but un- 
doubtedly one of the greatest ac- 
complishments of the campaign. It 
was clearly indicated that results of 
this nature could not be obtained by 
the use of printed matter alone, but 
by personal contact in which questions 
could be asked and answered. 


Contacting by Truck 


Another interesting and effective 
method employed in contacting de- 
partments that were not available 
during working hours or in the eve- 
ning was a refrigerator display built 
on a truck which circulated among the 
distribution department employes dur- 
ing the noon hour. By this method 
300 to 400 were contacted each noon 
in the Brooklyn Edison Company. 

To create departmental competition 
in the companies, sterling silver cups, 
known as the president's cups, were 
awarded to each company for later 
presentation to the department or bu- 
reau of that company which had the 
best record of accomplishment during 
the campaign. 

Regardless of the number of ma- 
chines that were actually sold to the 
employes, an excellent job of educa- 
tional work has been done. It is, 
therefore, evident that the effects of 
this will extend over at least another 
twelve months, and will result in 


IN 
NEXT WEEK’S 
ISSUE 


The “final touch” that makes 
or mars perfection 


es 


| i the reproduction is summed up all 
the thought, the merchandising skill, 
the artist’s ability, and the work and 
labor of perhaps months in developing 
a particular piece of color advertising. 

In our insert in next week’s issue of 
this magazine, showing a display re- 
cently prepared for the manufacturers 
of “Dr. Pepper,’’ notice how color 
advertising headquarters has measured 
up to this responsibility. 

If you can use sales-stimulating color 
advertising, unusually well-designed and 
executed, talk with the U. S. repre- 
sentative who is within convenient 
reach of you. We promise it will be well 
worth your while. 


THE UNITED STATES PRINTING 
AND LITHOGRAPH CO. 


Cincinnati Baltimore Brooklyn 


Service offices in 16 cities 


Infinitely... Greater 
Value 


At THE DRAKE you 
will enjoy spacious 
quarters ... beautifully 
furnished. A _ dining 
service internationally 
famous ...aquiet... 
restful location . . . and 
convenient to all Loop 
activities. Rates begin 
at $5 per day. Perma- 
nent Suites at Special 


Discounts. 


THE 


DRAKE 

HOTEL, CHICAGO 
Under Blackstone M 9 t 

————. 
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many sales to both employes and their 
friends at regular retail prices. 

Supplementing the sales effort to 
Edison System employes was a direct- 
mail and newspaper advertising cam- 
paign directed to the metropolitan 
consumer. During every weekday of 
the campaign small space advertise- 
ments were run in two New York 
newspapers. Larger space advertise- 
ments were staggered in twenty-two 
metropolitan and suburban  news- 
papers. 

Three hundred and fifty thousand 
direct-mail folders were sent to pros- 
pects of Rex Cole. In addition to 
these, other forms of promotional ad- 
vertising were used, such as displays 
on trucks, motorcycles, buildings, 
posters, cut-outs, streamers and poster 
stamps. 


Duriron in Cleveland 

The Duriron Company, Inc., Dayton, has 
established a branch office in Cleveland 
under E. D. Brauns. 


Personal Service and Supplies 


Classified Rates: 50c a line of seven words; minimum $3.00. No display 
Cash Basis Only. Remittance Must Accompany Order 


RESEARCH 


YOU CAN HAVE YOUR OWN RESEARCH 
department in Washington: accurate information 
obtained on all subjects, and reports prepared 


based on and covering government statistical in- 
vestigations in which you are especially interested. 


Charges range from $1 to $15, as determined by 


time involved and completeness sought. Brief 


but pointed answers $1 each. National Research 
Bureau, 3123 Dumbarton Avenue, Washington, 
Db. <. 


LINES WANTED 


Can You Sell Your 
Product Through the 
Filling and Service 
Station Field? 


Over 25,264 owners and 
managers of filling and 
service stations are sub- 
scribers to The Gasoline 
Retailer. Their cultiva- 
tion is essential if you 
would have your product 
properly distributed 
through this growing 
field. Write for the facts. 


25,264 NET PAID 


| Owner and Manager 
| Subscribers 


THE 
GASOLINE RETAILER 


The weekly tabloid trade newspaper 
of the gasoline and oil distributor 
| 54 West 74th Street 
New York City 


POWERS HOTEL 


RPGC HESTER, My. 


Famous for its excellent service and tempt- 
ing food. 350 rooms, 2.50 up—Hotel 
Syracuse, Syracuse, N. Y. under same 
management. 


ARE YOU INTERESTED IN HAVING YOUR 
merchandise properly distributed in the Southwest? 
I can save you money if your goods are of merit. 
Only high-class merchandise considered. If inter- 
ested, address H. E. Gordon, 524 Wilson Building, 
Dallas, Texas. 


POSITION WANTED 


YOUNG SALES PROMOTION MAN, UNIVER- 
sity graduate, to act as assistant to Sales or Adver- 
tising Manager or can take charge of department 
in small organization. Proven sales letters, quali- 
fied in mailing list supervision, correspondence, 
market research, house organ editing, copy, layout, 
packaging, trade magazine, manufacturing, whole- 


sale, retail, direct sales experience in various lines. 


Middle west preferred, but go anywhere for right 
job. Address Box 287, SALES MANAGEMENT, 420 
Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


——. 


EXECUTIVE WANTED 


IF YOU ARE OPEN TO OVERTURES FOR 
new connection and qualified for a salary between 
$2,500 and $25,000, your response to this announce. 
ment is invited. The undersigned provides 4 
thoroughly organized service of recognized Standing 
and reputation through which preliminaries are 
negotiated confidentially for positions of the calibre 
indicated. The procedure is individualized to each 
client's personal requirements, your identity covered 
and present position protected. Established twenty- 
one years. Send only name and address for details. 
R. W. Bixby, Inc., 118 Downtown Building 
Buffalo, N. Y. ; 


SALES PROMOTION 


$50 to $50,000 DAILY SALES SECURED FROM 
our clients. This distributor took on a new spe- 
cialty, retailing at $60. His first purchase $12, We 
submitted a sales program capable of national ex- 
pansion. Within four years his sales were nation- 
wide, running to $100,000 monthly. 35 years 
salesmanship-in-print experience back of our cam- 
paigns. Submit sales problems for free diagnosis. 
10 years Sales Promotion Manager, Larkin Co, 
a C. Johnson, 119 Woodbridge Ave., Buffalo, 
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Advertise 
With Airplanes! 


© Miniature Airplane-Gliders 
, (6 in, size) that loop-the- 
\ / loop and perform stunts 
- when thrown into the air. 
8 sq. in. copy space, in one 
- or more colors, on each 
ey Glider. Result-getting when 
AD used as premiums, sou- 
4 inquiry-pullers or 
7 any ‘‘give-away’’ purpose. 
/ Very inexpensive in quanti- 
“ ties; used successfully by 
national advertisers. 


Write for sample and prices. 
IDEAL AEROPLANE & 
SUPPLY COMPANY, Inc., 


24-26 West 19th Street, 
New York City 
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DDITIONAL LINE 
WANTED! 


A Wisconsin manufacturer, established fifty 
years, wants a quality line for his six men, 
who call on hardware dealers and lumber 
vards in Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa and 
Northern Illinois. 

Our line leaves our men free from May 
to December so we are in a position to give 
aggressive sales effort to any line we take on. 

We are prepared to carry consignment 
stocks if desirable, or might be interested in 
manufacturing some commodity. 


Address Box 288, c/o SALES MANAGEMENT 


GIBBONS knows CANADA 


Tl 


